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Queen Vicrorra has retired to her Scottish 
fastnesses,—/Etna has been in a state of erup- 
tion.—Mr. Cobden has made a declaration in 
favour of the ballot,—the British Association 
holds its annual feast of intellect and flow of soul 
at Belfast, —Sir Colin Campbell has resigned his 


| Free-trade 
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ballot will be established, never to be given up 
until the object be obtained. 

Manchester has féted Art and Literature this 
week ; officially dining with the delegates in the 
Hall. The amateur-author-artist- 
actors had been performing for the benefit of 
the Guild ; and delighted Manchester has has- 


| tened to do honour to intellect and imagina- 


command in Peshawur,—two hundred emigrants 
have been drowned in Lake Erie,—the Guild of | 


Literature and Art has been starring it at Man- 
chester,—Lord Dalhousie has gone to Rangoon,— 
King Frederick William has been besieging Mag- 
deburgh with sham siege,—and the cholera is 
making steady march across Germany ; there is 





tion inreturn. Does it not show the harmonizing 
power of Literature and Art, when it can 
draw together Mr. Thomas Bazley and Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, make them dine at the same table, 
listen to each other’s oratory, and do all this 
in the Free-trade Hall; Protection and Free- 
trade reciprocally charmed, the one by the muni- 
ficence of Cotton, the other by the eloquence 


at the instance of the political agents. Sir Colin 
Campbell is a distinguished officer, and it is to be 
borne in mind that he is neither the first nor the 
most distinguished in India who has chafed un- 
der control. While Sir Colin is complaining 
that he has not troops enough, General Godwin’s 
demand for reinforcements in the Rangoon has 
been duly honoured; and the Governor-General 
of India has himself gone to the same quarter, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring. These facts 
prove that something more is expected than the 
resistance which the British have encountered thus 
far. It is observed that the army of the Ran- 
goon has been greatly increased beyond the 
original estimate; but it must be remembered, 
that to retain their prestige, British arms are now 


movement enough in the world, though the signs | of Corn? It must have been instructive to both | bound to be successful in India; and that to 
of it for the week are mostly of a trivial order, | parties. command success we must have military leaders 
md need little more than a paragraph while we | Miracles in the age of steam and electric tele- | of daring genius, or armies strong in numbers and 
report the progress of things in general. | graphs have been common enough on the Con- | appointments. Routine and other influences im- 

t The removal of Queen Victoria, for example, | tinent; but it is a novelty to meet with a miracle | pede the official discovery of genius until it is 

1 fom England to Scotland, is a fact pleasing to | in England. Yet a miracle has been living, we superannuated ; and great armies, therefore, are 

, those who are interested in the health and re- | are told, at Shottisham, in Suffolk, for some years | the alternative that remains to us. The large 
creation of the Sovereign ; since there is no limit | past. A young girl, named Squirrell, has either | army in the Rangoon is a necessity, for the same 
to the disasters which might ensue from the morbid | lived, or pretended to live, without food for many | reasons that make Sir Colin Campbell’s complaint 

_ imtabilities of a chief magistrate, and the ulterior | weeks. She declares that angels have visited her, | peculiarly untoward. 

L ability of any institution may depend on the | and that one has acted as her guardian. She has From the opposite side of the world comes a 
condition of its occupant. It is well, therefore, to | been lionized by the whole county, and scores | mixture of bullying and conciliation. According 
tote the fact ; but being noted, there is nothing | have been enraptured by her eloquence on sacred | to the New York Herald the fishery question is 
tore to he said. | and profane themes. But suspicion has led to | by no means laid at rest, but is to be revived by 

ys Dr. Cahill blurting madly much that looks like | investigation, and certain phoenomena, natural | the Senate with increased bitterness, and Mr. 
trth, against the last two Governments, in the enough in ordinary persons, but totally unac- | Webster has been telling people all round that 

Freeman’s Journal ; Father Burke and | countable in one who neither eats nor drinks, | they may take guano from the Lobos islands, 
Father Clune arrested and liberated on bail for | have led to the belief that the young miracle is | where Peru has prepared a garrison and fleet to 

_ hot at Six-Mile Bridge ; Lord Eglinton and his | an impostor. One fact is certain—medical men, | receive them. Meanwhile, however, well informed 

at Belfast, a shining light among the | gentlemen, and clergymen, have been greatly | writers anticipate that the fishery dispute will have 

8, “was of the British Association, and Sharman | puzzled; but at present the evidence is incom- | been finally laid to rest by the mutual concession; 

~ Canford banqueting with the defeated Tenant | plete, and no judgment on the merits can be | and Commodore Perry has been received at St. 

: at Newtownards in Londonderry, family | fairly given either way. John’s and Halifax in the most friendly spirit ; 

_ county, make a very interesting but extensive | The really important news comes from more | the union-jack and the star-spangled banner float- 

‘thoroughly Irish. Dr. Cahill, in his | distant quarters. In India, for example, the last | ing to the breeze in cordial proximity. 

if. Coane, libellous fashion, points out how England movements indicate some further embarrassment The ground is giving way under the dominant 

the have been degraded under both Russell | in our military affairs, That Sir Colin Campbell | Imposture of Napoleonism. Ridicule, affront, 
fond on the continent ; and Sharman Craw- | has resigned his command in Peshawur, is in it- | humiliation—such is the tribute rendered to the 

md his friends show how the liberty of voting | self an inconvenience, even if it be no more than | Cesar of the hour by a nation that has the wit to 

. suppressed in the family county. These | an act of personal impatience. But if the rea- | be ashamed, but not the courage or the virtue to 

¢ me not hew facts; and, after all, possibly the sons ascribed to him are true, it is something | be free! The Empire, it seems, is imminent, to 
iz ay Solem is the declaration, per letter, made more than an inconvenience ; he is said to com- | “create a diversion;” and after the Empire 
- “Cobden at the Newtownards festivity, that plain that the troops placed at his command are | why not war to create a diversion? The disgraces 


battle between Protection and Free-trade 


fairly over, he hopes a great league for the 
Own Epirion, ] 


thall be 


not sufficient for the duties required of them, 
and that he had undergone vexatious interference 
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of the coup d’état can only be “diverted” by 
successive coups d’éclat ; the fétes have proved but 
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sorry diversions. The Empire, with a new mise 
en scene, and a spectacle regardless of expense, is 
the next drama in the repertoire, and then “an 
Era of glory;’ the last diversion presented to 
Europe by the ruined lessee of that bankrupt 
theatre—France ! 

A report has reached us, the accuracy of which 
we have no means of testing, but which may in- 
terest some of our readerg as a report. It is, that 
a reduction of the duty on French wines has been 
extorted from our present Government. The story 
runs thus—Some time back the French Govern- 
ment asked for such a reduction, but met with a 
refusal. The same Government then threatened 
to impose a duty on Irish linens, and M. de Per- 
signy came over to renew the negotiations under 
cover of that fire ; and now he has been victorious. 
Some colour has been given to this report by the 
agitation in Belfast to procure a reduction of the 
wine duties in question. However bad a grace 
may have been displayed in the manner of grant- 
ing the concession, in itself it will be good. Only 
we do not see why French wines are to be spe- 
cially favoured. Why not extend the concession 
to German and Mediterranean wines, the latter of 
which are so little known in this country? Louis 
Napoleon may have the concession for a boast in 
his tour to the south, but we are not bound to 
continue a tax on other wines as a protective duty 
in favour of his influence and poliey. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Lerrer XXXVI. . 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, August 31, 1852, 

Ar length the Empire is decided upon. Preparations 
for the event are carried on with great activity. The 
Elysée has begun to understand that there is no time 
to lose. Persigny’s visit to England, we may believe, 
was not wholly alien to the intention. His journey to 
London is said by the quidnuncs in Paris to have had 
three principal objects :—1. To shut the mouths of the 
English press. 2. To arrange the commercial differences 
between the two countries.* 3. To sound the English 
Government on the proclamation of the Empire. How 
far he may have succeeded in these three negotiations 
is not yet known. But Persigny has not been your 
only official visitor of late. Colonel Fleury, one of Bo- 
naparte’s aides-de-camp, has been to England, accom- 
panied by two draughtsmen, and he, too, was charged 
with a double mission:—1. To obtain designs of the 
state carriages used at the coronation of the Queen of 
England. The son of the principal coachmaker of 
Paris was charged with this duty. The design for the 
royal, or rather imperial carriages, is to surpass in 
workmanship and material anything of the kind yet 
seen. The other object of the mission was as follows : 
Accompanied by a second draughtsman, who was no- 
thing less than a Captain on the Staff, Colonel Fleury 
was charged with an inspection of every point along 
the coast of your island, more especially with an eye to 
available points of landing. You understand to what 
eventualities this mission is directed. The fact is, that 
soon or late it will be difficult for Louis Bonaparte 
{even if disposed to peace) to escape war. The Army, 
champing the bit with sullen impatience, must have 
exercise ; and it will be found indispensable to create a 
diversion from domestic discontent by some great coup 
@éclat on the frontiers, and so to regain at one stroke 
all the popularity that is now waning away. Louis 
Bonaparte and his entourage cannot be pacifically.dis- 
posed. M. Drouin de L’Huys, in his recent address 
to the representatives of Foreign Powers who de- 
manded explanations, gave a marked hint of the turn 
affairs were taking. He began by assuring the ambas- 
sadors that the President would do nothing personally 
to accelerate the realization of the Empire; but that 
in case the Empire should be proclaimed, it would de- 





* We have réason to believe, from very good authority, 
that M. er s flying visit to London, so far as it may 
have been official, was mainly directed to questions of in- 
ternational tariffs. It seems that the French Government 
recently put out a feeler to our Cabinet for a reduction of 
the duty on French wines—a sop to the Gironde and to 
Burgundy, to secure the applause of those important De- 
partments on the President’s forthcoming p in the 
south. This reduction was, of course, refused by the Bri- 
tish Cabinet. The French Government then threatened 
to raise the duty on Irish linens—a menace which, as we 
have seen, has already aroused the alarm of Belfast. M. 
Persigny is understood to have renewed the original pro- 
posals on his recent visit to London. As to shutting the 
mouths of the English Press—the idea would never have 
entered any head on this side of the channel~Ep, Leader. 


pend on their attitnde to make its advent either an 
arch of peace for Europe, or an Era of glory for 
France. 

Bonaparte, you see, has struck a bargain with Fo- 
reign Powers He seems to say to them, “J know 
well that you want to prevent me being Emperor— 
that you have put me under the ban of Europe—that 
you are full of hostile dispositions against me—that 
you are ready to declare war if I proclaim the Empire, 
Eh bien! You may do as you please—Emperor I shall 
be: if you keep quiet, so much the better for all; if 
you budge a step, I have only to sound the alarum of 
a national war, and how much will your Crowns be 
worth?” Such is the meaning of the language Bonaparte 
has held towards Foreign Powers; and it is probable 
that the representatives of those Courts retired from 
the interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
uneasy and mortified. 

Au reste, the imperial comedy goes on bravely. 
According to the letter of his promise, M. Bonaparte 
does nothing personally to hasten the proclamation, 
but his agents leave no stone unturned. As I 
have before informed you, the most positive or- 
ders were despatched to the Prefects on the 16th of 
August. They arrived too late to secure the conseils 
d arrondissements, but en revanche, the councils gene- 
ral are almost unanimous in their imperialism. I will 
not repeat, what I have insisted on in former letters, 
as to the actual composition of these councils: you 
have only to remember that the immense majority of 
the population stood aloof from their nomination, so 
that in fact they are made up exclusively of the de- 
voted creatures of Bonaparte, and for the most part 
having been only completed by a second election, for 
want of voters in the first, are the elect of a miser- 
able minority. 

I will give you a sample of the style of these ad- 
dresses, taking the first I meet with, that of Vaucluse : 
“The council general of the department of Vaucluse, 
penetrated with gratitude to the Prince President for 
the heroic act by which he saved society, an act 
which has received the sanction of 7,500,000 suf- 
frages, Considering that after an interval of fifty years 
the French people have pronounced, by repeated votes 
and in the most striking manner, their desire to rein- 
vest with the sovereign power a prince of the Bona- 
parte family: that in 1848 as in 1804, on the 2nd 
December as on the 18 Brumaire, it has been the 
work of a Napoleon to close the era of revolutions ; 
and that these great events are stamped with a cha- 
racter so providential that their consequences cannot 
be too loudly proclaimed: Considering that the tem- 
porary powers conferred upon the President respond 
neither to the genius of our institutions, nor to the 
nature of our interests, nor to the services which 
Louis Napoleon has rendered, and is called to render 
still, to the country: considering, finally, that the 
EmPIRr®F, as the sole form of government which par- 
takes both of the monarchy and of the republic; of 
the first by its hereditary descent, of the second by 
its popular elective origin, can alone satisfy all parties, 
and reconcile them all by a fusion into one great 
national party ;—expresses its desire that the Emprre 
be re-established in the person of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon and his descendants; and that to that end, 
conformably with Arts. 31 and 32 of the Constitution, 
a Senatiis-Consulte be proposed to the acceptance of 
the French People.” 

Most of the addresses are conceived in a similar 
style. The Elysée has been obliged to have recourse 
to the councils-general, in default of the people, who 
refuse to sign the imperialist petitions. Thus we 
find, in one and the same Department, a council-ge- 
neral which calls itself the representative of the po- 
pulation, demanding the Empire; while the population 
itself, to which imperialist petitions are presented for 
signature, refuses to sign them. As yet there are 
only four departments in which these petitions have 
received a certain number of signatures. Of these the 
department of L’Aube is the last mentioned; and even 
in this, as indeed in the other cases, only a single 
commune, that of Aulnay; and in that one commune, 
only a few men of one of the two parties which di- 
vide it have signed the petition, which demands,— 
1. The accession to the imperial throne of Prince Louis 
Napoleon. 2. The suppression of universal suffrage, 
so far as the municipal and cantonal elections are 
concerned only, “because that system is the sole cause 
of the dissensions and of the discords which, since 
1831, divide one of the smallest possible of communes 
into two camps, and disturb the local tranquillity.” 
You see, then, this petition is nothing more than the 
voice of the Bonapartist faction in that single commune 
of Aulnay ; and from its very language we may divine 
that the said faction is not quite at ease in the midst 
of the surrounding population. This fact is so evident, 
that even the official journals have remarked that since 
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the municipal elections there has been bi 
of republican opinions.” * ewrenelieiog 

In fact, the Elysée is, and has reason 
sorely displeased by the result of B prtern tobe, 
system of abstention has been general in the ci 
towns, and villages. Scarcely anywhere was — 
quired number of votes got together; and it is “4 
mated that about three-fourths of the total ae 
electors throughout France refused to participate in “4 
electoral act. At Besangon, Marseilles, Rouen, 
Angouleme, Metz, Aix, the refusal was universal, i) 
All agg facts make Bonaparte gloomy enough, and 
force him to precipitate events, if he hi 
them. Pe 10 mate 
He has lately experienced an affront which 
affected him. His courtiers were anxious to keep the 
Jféte of Saint Louis at St Cloud. On this occasion 
they “worked the oracle,” and sounded the 
with every species of reclame, sending circulars about in 
all directions to invite the Parisians to “ assist at” the 
Jféte. The railway companies were ordered to 
the humbler classes at half price. Monster plaowd, 
were stuck up on all the walls of Paris, announcing 
that the great fountains would play and grand illuming. 
tions take place at St. Cloud. Injunctions were gop. 
veyed to the inhabitants of St. Clond to illuminite 
their windows. The effect was to be i It 
appears that the population of Paris had not 
it worth their while to take the hint, for no one stime 
a step to go and see the féte; no one, even at half 
price, consented to sanction by his presence the féte of an 
intruder and an usurper. A few of the least 
of the populace, and some English tourists (in the 
capacity of mere sight-seers, of course), figured at St, 
Cloud on the occasion. The great fountains began to 
play, and the gas-light illuminations to bum, when, 
seeing that so few spectators were present, the ordaines 
of the féte declared that they would not pay a sow to 
the contractors; whereupon the latter (not unnaturally) 
proceeded at once to turn off the gas; and, as if by 
enchantment, total darkness swallowed up the illumi. 
tions. 

But the inhabitants of St. Cloud were the most m- 
licious of kill-joys. They had heen told to illuminate 
their windows: and punctually they obeyed orders; 
but with better wit than will: they put lampious in 
their windows, but with only grease enough to bum 
for five minutes: after five minutes, total darkness, as 
if by enchantment! Louis Bonaparte, I am told, was 
not very well satisfied. The story of the lampions of 
St. Cloud will be handed down in history, henceforth, in 
company with the story of the lantern of the Bourgeois 
of Falaise.* 

Bonaparte is reduced to the same “ fix.” 

The inquiry into the causes of the fire at the Elysée 
resulted in an opinion that it was not accidental, but 
intentional. I told you that the accounts of expendi- 
ture were destroyed. Louis Bonaparte would not 
allow the result of the inquiry to be published in the 
Moniteur. 

The “progress” in the south is now once more 
definitely fixed. Bonaparte is to start on Septembe 
15th: he will take on his way Nevers, Moulins, Roan, 
St. Etienne, Lyons, Grenoble, Valence, Avignon, Mar. 
seilles, Toulon, Aix, Nimés, Montpellier, Narbonne, 
Carcassonne, Toulouse, Agen, Bordeaux, 
Rochefort, La Rochelle, Niort, Poitiers, and Toon. 
He will pass the 20th of September at Lyons, the 22nd 
at Grenoble, the 26th at Marseilles, the 28th « 
Toulon, the 5th of October at Toulouse, the 8th al 
9th at Bordeaux, and be back again at Paris @ 
the 16th. 

During all this time the Prefects are strictly for 
bidden to grant passports to operatives for Lyons ani 








* Our correspondent alludes to the follow: - 
The mayor of Falaise having one night run of 8 di 
zen of the good town of Falaise, (in those days there was 
neither gas nor oil-lamp,) the mayor gave ordel nest 
morning that no citizen should go out at night re" | 
lantern. The following night, the mayor, going bis "ened 
ran again against the same citizen. “ You vent 4 
the ordonnance, you stupid fellow,” said the mayor, A 
passion. “ Yes, I have,” said the Norman, “and 
my lantern” (“mais si, a preuve que voila ma la " 
“But there’s nothing in it,” rejoined the mayor 
ordonnance said nothing about a f — 
lous citizen. The next day appeared a né 
enjoining the citizens to ce candles in their lanterns. u 
nightfall, the mayor, anxious to see whether rs 
were obeyed, went his rounds again, and once ae 
foul of the luckless bourgeois. “J have you this ob 
said the mayor, in a fury, “you have no lantern. | ” 
cuse me, here it is.” ™ But no candle in it.” - d 
si,” (“Oh! but I have,”) “and here it is. Res 
the lantern he pulled a candle—unlighted. ° 4 p 
lighted,” resumed the exasperated mayor — a 
nothing about lighting the candle,” quickly e 
bourgeois. So another ordonnance to be! 
joining the citizens to light the candles in their 
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the south of France. 
. « star.” : 
Lucien Murat, the fat, has been appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria: he will only have to wait for the 
ire, to be raised to the dignity of Vice-Roy. Vice- 
Buperor it should be : but what is one misnomer more 
or less ? 

General Haynau, after being hustled out of Bel- 
gium by publie indignation, has come to Paris to find 
amore fond, sympathetic welecome—at the Elysée. He 
js staying at the Hotel de Princes, and has already 
made his appearance more than once on the Boulevards. 
In the Champs Elysées, a day or two since, a certain 
agitation took place when he was observed ; but he is 
understood to be well protected by the invisible but 
omnipresent Police. 

The coming elections at Paris begin seriously to oc- 
cupy the attention of the Government, whose candi- 
dates are not yet fixed. As to the Republican party, 
the desire is to re-elect Cavaignac and Carnot ; 
bat some put forth the name of M. Goudchaux, the 


Cesar trembles, but he trusts in 


iA tale of copies of Victor Hugo’s brochure has been 
seized in Paris. The Moniteur recounts this seizure as 
follows :—“ The police, having been informed that cer- 
tain brochures, forbidden by the authorities, were in 
course of clandestine distribution at Paris, and notably 
the recent publication of M. Victor Hugo, instituted a 
strict surveillance by its agents, which resulted in the 
arrest of Sieur D , residing in the quartier of the 
Hotel de Ville. A perquisition effected at his resi- 


dence led to the seizure of a certa’n number of bro- 
» 





A significant fact has recently occurred at Orleans. 
Some soldiers of the 58th of the line took the side of the 
peasantry in a quarrel of the latter with the gendarmes. 
In consequence of an encounter that took place, eleven 
corporals and a certain number of soldiers were arrested 
and sent off to Paris. Corporal Millot, who wrote a 
letter on the subject tothe Monifeur du Soir, las been 
deprived of his rank, and condemmed to one month’s 
imprisonment, for “having entertained communications 
with civilians,” reports the sentence. So on the one 
hand we find the soldiers forbidden to hold communi- 
cations with citizens, and, on the other, the soldiers 
taking the side of the people against the gendarmes as 
the representatives of the Government, and routing 
them. 

Rigorous measures continue. Another batch of po- 
litical victims has just been transported to Algeria. 
Seven prisoners (délenus) of the Department of Gers, 
one of Tarn, and two of L’Aude, have been embarked 
at Cette, on board the Ville de Bordeaux, for that 
destination. 

The “warnings” to the press seem to diminish in 
number. It is almost certain that the Government 
has withdrawn from the Prefects the right of “ warn- 
ing.” According to an enumeration that has been 
made of these warnings, of which the Prefects have 
made such a ridiculous usage, the number already 
amounts to fifty-three. 

Certain Protestants were anxious to hold a meeting 
at Fresnoy le Grand (Department of L’Aisne), for the 
prrpose of religions lectures. The Prefect of L’ Aisne 
forbade their meeting. 

The Conseil de Revision of Toulouse has cancelled 
the sentence of the court-martial at Montpellier, by 
Which eleven citizens of Bédarrieux were condemned 


to death, Ss. 


, 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

THE “ TIMES” AND THE “ MONITEUR.” 
M. Lovis Boxapartr has at last broken the “con- 
temptuous silence” he professed to observe towards the 
unciations of the English press. An overwhelming 
in ow! Times of the 21st of August extorted the 
ing complaint—for we cannot call it a reply—from 
the offical seribes of the Moniteur. The mock ‘gnity of 
the second a of this article would be simply lu- 
dicrons, if the thought of identifying the man of the 2nd 
of with the “entire nation” he first deceived 
ad then degraded, were not one more insult heaped upon 
: by her pretended Saviour. The rest of the article 
sd ‘on the one enormous assumption that the word of 
te Perjurer is to be believed. Our readers who have fol- 
week by week the history of the reigning impos- 
7 France since the coup d'état will have no difficulty 
™ unravelling the tissue of falsehoods by which the Moni- 
» A pewreng to deny that France is now disinherited of 
“Freee and that political life exists no longer for 
h citizens ;”” and they will know how to interpret 
toa) a as “ unlimited exercise of the power of elec- 
, tranquillity and good order of our universal suf- 
» expression of the national will,” &c. &c., as ap- 
to the existing regime under which France is now 
Sine hen by her deliverer to “ breathe at ease” and to 
a a ans —— of - — 
0} e rights of humanity, equally trodden 
under foot by the foe of December, the Times truly 
asserted its pre-eminence as “the organ of a nation;” an 
oe the nation might be justly proud; and sel- 
the giant’s strength been so nobly used. In its 


f 








execration of the man who foreswore his oath and shed 
innocent blood, to wade through terrorism to usurpation, 
the Times has asserted a principle and a feeling which are 
essentially English in the best sense. Who or what the 
perpetrator may be, whether a Marat or a Louis Bona- 
parte, a professed revolutionist or a professed “ saviour of 
society,” in denouncing an odious terrorism, the Times 
expresses the sound-hearted and intense conviction of 
nine-tenths of the English nation; and as a warning and 
example to future copyists of the present culprit (as there 
are copyists of Marat), the leading journal has done itself 
and all the English press honour by committing to shame 
the scoundrel of December. 

Here is the first article of the Moniteur :— 

“ We have had several times oceasion to remark the ma- 
levolence towards the French Government of certain arti- 
cles in the English journals. We remained silent as long 
as they only attacked persons, but at present the entire 
nation is attacked, and it becomes a duty to reply. The 
Times has devoted a long article in one of its last numbers 
to accumulate insult upon France. It compares it to the 
Bas Empire, and condemns it to eternal infamy. If the 
Times was the organ of a nation, ours might be affected 
by its attacks, but that paper, the passionate interpreter 
of hostile parties since the 2nd of December, merely re- 
presents an interested opposition; what credit, conse- 
quently, is to be given to its opinions? What right is 
there to endure them? Who, in fact, could believe, as 
the Times dares to pretend, that we are disinherited of all 
our rights, and that political life exists no longer for us? 
Universal suffrage in France is the most unlimited exer- 
cise of the power of election for a nation. We have said 
that the Times, in our eyes, is not the organ of the nation 
in the name of which it would pretend to speak. Far 
from us, therefore, to recriminate against the English in- 
stitutions ; but could not others, less well disposed, do so? 
Could not they ask the Times whether England can oppose 
to the tranquillity and good order of our universal suffrage 
its limited suffrage and its elections accomplished in the 
midst of all the scandals of disgraceful jobbery ? Could it 
not be said to the Times that in England seats in Parlia- 
ment belong almost always to the richest—that in France 
they are free to all without distinction; that there fortune 
decides—that here the people choose; that with us every- 
thing is the expression of the national will; that the Chief 
of the State, the Corps-Legislatif, the Councils-General 
of Departments, Councils of Arondissement, Municipal 
Councils, all are elected by the universality of the citizens 

—that on the other side of the Channel, on the contrary, 
everything savours of the inequality of fortunes as well as 
the restriction of rights. The Times may, if it please, call 
this first essay of the most unbounded liberty infamy; but 
does it select a happy moment to draw vanity from a sys- 
tem which conduces to the apprehension of public voting 
and to the demand of the substitution of secret voting in 
place of public election? The Times applauded the days 
of July under the Monarchy of 1830. It approved the 
republican ovations after the 24th of February. Was that 
because of the conquests made by the people? No; it 
was on account of the blood which was a Its glorifi- 
cations then were as suspicious as its present disparage- 
ment is odious. The sarcasm against the 15th of August 
was consequently the natural effect of antipathy and cal- 
culation. Vainly were propositions made to the Chief of 
the State to celebrate the anniversaries of the 10th of De- 
cember, 1848, the 2nd and 20th of December, 1851. He 
would not celebrate the one, because it regarded himself 
alone and his triumph; nor the other, because it was con- 
nected with a painful feeling, and because he wished, above 
all, to bury in oblivion even the last recollection of our 
civil discord. The anniversary of the 15th of August has 
been alone consecrated, and it happened by a fortunate 
coincidence that the festival of the Virgin, the patroness 
of France, is celebrated the same day as that of the Em- 
peror. The nation comprehended that noble idea, and 
associated itself with it throughout the country with enthu- 
siasm. This is the secret of the envenomed polemic of the 
Times. Far be it from us to entertain the iactibemning 
it. We trust that our prosperity will for a long period 
supply it with materials. But truth, manifested by facts, 
will, amongst serious men, ever obtain an advantage over 
the anonymous pamphlet inspired by interest or by pas. 
sion. 

On Saturday, the 28th, the Times replied to the Moni- 
teur, in an article, which, if only as a masterpiece of power, 
dignity, and eloquence, we should be glad to have space to 
reproduce here. It may easily be imagined what easy 
game the Moniteur was for such an antagonist. 

“ We have received,” says the Times, “ from the French 
government the only honour which a government so con- 
stituted has it in its power to bestow—the honour implied 
in its fear and its hatred. . Our remarks, such as they 
were, seem to haye penetrated into the recesses of that 
imperial solitude in which Monsieur Louis Bonaparte 
spends the happy and dignified hours which he can save 
from the toil of destruction and confiseation. At the head 
of an enormous army, with his foot on the neck of a pros- 
trate nation, a few lines traced in a foreign language by 





an unknown hand, have shaken the impassible man of | 


destiny, and probed the depths of a conscience not easily 
accessible to the voice of trath. We cannot refuse to enter 
the lists with such a champion. He has a right to be 
heard on his own behalf, as well as on behalf of the seven 
million five hundred thousand votes of the 10th of Decem- 
ber. We only wish that he would give our reply the same 
extended publicity in France as we give to his vindication 
in England. But this he dares not do. Groundless as 
Monsieur Bonaparte may call our censures, he dares not 
make his own nation the judge of their justice, and all the 
people whom he mocks with the name of liberty will ever 
know on the subject will be so much as it is deemed pru- 
dent to notice in the columns of the Moniteur..... True, 
as he says, we are not, like the Moniteur, the organ of a 
nation; but in this instance, at any rate, we are some- | 
thing more—the organ of the conscience of the human 


race, the organ of that feeling which distinguishes man | 


from brute, the mouthpiece of that unbending law of 
morality which perjured judges cannot pervert, and all the 
prestige of success cannot elude.” 

To the accusation that the Times approved of former 
revolutions, “not because they were conquests made by 
the people, but on account of the blood which was shed— 
“No; if we dissent from the revolution of the 2nd of De- 
cember, it is not because it has not shed blood enough. 
The proper anniversary is the 4th of December, and it 
should be celebrated at the Marché des Innocens. The 
name, at any rate, might recall mothers murdered with 
children in their arms, old men slain on their thresholds, 
children of seven years old massacred, as well as the other 
glories which the President takes so much credit to him- 
self for not commemorating.” 

“Monsieur Bonaparte” (the article concludes) repu- 
diates comparisons with the Lower Empire of Rome. 
Can he trace no family likeness to one personage, at least, 
in the sketch which Gibbon gives of Commodus? ‘ Amid 
the acclamations of a flattering court he was unable to 
disguise from himself that he had deserved the contempt 
and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his empire; 
his ferocious spirit was irritated by the consciousness of 
that hatred, by the envy of every kind of merit, and by the 
just apprehension of danger.’ ” 

On Monday, the 30th, tie Moniteur published the sub- 
joined clumsy and suicidal rejoinder :— 

“The Government is not moved at insults; it does not 
answer them; but, when facts are audaciously and out- 
rageously misrepresented, it is always its duty to replace 
them in their true light. The Times, convicted of pre- 
meditated defamation, defends itself only by new calum- 
nies. In its number of the 28th of August, it pretends 
that after the 2nd of December 1200 inoffensive and un- 
armed persons were assassinated by drunken soldiers in 
the streets of Paris. The refutation of such a calumny 
lies in its very exaggeration. Everybody knows that the 
official report lays the number of persons killed during the 
insurrection at 380; that is already too much, no doubt, 
As to the persons accidentally wounded, the number, for- 
tunately, amounts to eight or ten only. In the presence 
of positive documents opposed to false assertions, let every 
one judge of the good faith of the journalist.” 

As to the discrepancy between the “ official report” of 
the numbers massacred in December, and the reports of 
eye-witnesses, recited by Victor Hugo, the Times in a se- 
_ most calm and contemptuous reply, concludes as fol- 

OwWws :-—— 

“Any one who will take the trouble to refer to the evi- 
dence adduced in the recent work of Monsieur Victor Hugo, 
must be perfectly satisfied, unless he imputes to that 
eminent writer the guilt of forging the statements which 
he asserts to have taken down from the lips of eye-wit- 
nesses, that the estimate of twelve hundred slain is much 
more probable than that of four hundred. No doubt these 
are mere guesses and approximations; the exact amount 
of the butchery we shall never know. We may have 
overstated it; we may have understated it. To the cause 
of truth and justice a few hundreds, more or less, matter 
but little. Human life is sacred, and the guilt of the man 
who assassinates a thousand only differs in degree from 
the guilt of him who knowingly and wilfully takes a single 
life.” 





“We have italicized the last sentence as worthy of em- 
phatie record: for in the truth here enunciated the whole 
pith of the accusation resides. So much for the duel of 
the Moniteur, the servile mouthpiece of lying lacqueys, 
with the leading journal of the world. 


The Moniteur (says the Daily News of Thursday last), 
after two rounds of journalistic pugilism with the London 
yress, has retreated to the secondary position of bottle- 
Polder, handing over the rude continuation of the combat 
to the Pays. If the latter paper were better deserving of 
its title—that is, if it represented more nearly the national 
opinion of France, the tone of this article could not but 
produce some sensation on the English side of the channel; 
and, in any ease, as coming from what may be now con- 
sidered as the chief ministerial organ, it merits the fullest 
attention. It is indecd now plain that the French Go- 
vernment is b¢nt upon using national intimidation as an 
instrument for compressing the independence of the 
English press. “The French people,” says the Pays, 
“has never suffered, nor will ever suffer other nations to 
intervene in its internal affairs by their newspapers.” 





“The French press,” says the Pays, “ has made unheard 
efforts for the last thirty years to heal the old differences 
between France and England, and to draw closer the two 
nations.” However this may be (and we regret to say to 
the contrary, that until the Revolution of ’48 the liberal 
press of France had made a stupid hatred of England, and 


| a blind adoration of the Empire, its two chief weapons of 


party warfare—weapons by which it has now been struck 
to the death), it is not likely that the French people will 
accept this identification with their present ruler, sought to 
be imposed upon them by the most servile of a servile 
crew, the Pays, the laughing-stock of the still independent 
Charivari. 


In the Presse of Tuesday, Emile de Girardin replies 
with all his power and spirit to the stale and absurd 
assumption of M. Granier de Cassagnac, that, but for the 
coup @ état of December, France would have been the prey 
of pillagers and murderers. He points (writes the Corres- 
pondent of the Daily News) to the rank and merits of the 
men who have been expelled by the Government. But it 
is needless to repeat his arguments here, as every one 
knows that M. Granier’s bugbear is a mere invention to 
pen the people in the imperial fold out of terror for ima- 
ginary wolves. What is more to the purpose is the em- 
phatic form of the denial. M. Girardin says at the close 
of cach triumphant refutation, “Sir, you are a liar,” 
“You are a liar and a slanderer”—language which, ac- 


| cording to French usage, can only be answered by an 


invitation to appeal from the pen to the sword or pistol, 
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Girardin, since his fatal rencontre with Carrel, has, I be- 
lieve, been converted from duelling. Granier has no alter- 
native but to challenge his adversary; but it does not 
seem probable that. his challenge will be deemed more 
respectable by the editor of the Presse than it was by M. 
Creton, who refused either to fight or to apologise, after 
having called M. Granier in the Assembly a miserable 
pamphleteer. The Presse has since received a second 
* warning,’ by way of a reply. 

The French Government is reported to have resolved on 
taking steps for the prevention of certain English papers 
being circulated in France. A bureau will be opened at 
the Post Office for the express purpose of examining the 
English papers, the least inconvenience of which will be 
to retard their delivery. The correspondent of the Morning 
Advertiser has received notice, that in case of continued 
offence he will be expelled the country. 

At a dinner given recently by a great capitalist in Paris, 
General Haynau was present. To a “delicate allusion” 
on the part of a French officer, the General replied, with 
thanks for the opportunity of clearing up so grave a 
calumny as that of woman-flogging. It was true a lady 
had been flogged; but, on his word as a soldier, he him- 
self was sixty leagues from the place, and had reprimanded 
the officer who ordered the punishment. That he was 
severe he avowed, but only on duty. As to the charge of 
having murdered eighteen persons in cold blood, they were 
sentenced by the tribunals: he had only the power of 
preventing the execution, which, however, he could not do 
consistently with justice and duty. The General says 
nothing of the atrocities eoaitelbtateiaiian his orders at the 
storming of Brescia (see General William Pepe’s account), 
searcely equalled by the darkest horrors of war in the 
middle ages. 

The New Gazette of the Oder mentions, that during 
the Emperor of Austria’s recent. journey in Hungary he 
promised the most liberal rewards to any one who should 
find the crown of St. Stephen, which disappeared in the 
revolution. His Majesty has promised a million of florins 
to three magnates, who are suspected of being in corres- 
pondence with Kossuth, if they should succeed in dis- 
covering the crown. The clergy have called on their 
flocks to give all the information in their power on this 
subject. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Venice has published a 
“sovereign resolution,” declaring the revolutionary loan, 
and all “patriotic paper,” meaning thereby the revolu- 
tionary paper money, null and void. 

General Filangieri has left Ischia for Palermo. A 
plot is said to have been discovered at Castrogiovanni, in 
Sicily. 

By a convention just concluded between Russia and the 
Papal See, the vessels of Russia are admitted to all the 
immunities of Roman.ports, on conditions of reciprocity. 

The King of Naples has granted full pardon to the 547 
galley slaves who constructed the dry dock, inaugurated 
at Naples on the 15th, under the direction of the Prince 
of Ischitella, Minister of Marine. 

The Madiais of Florence (persons of unimpeachable 
character), who (it may be remembered) were arrested on 
the night of August 17, 1851, on a charge of being Pro- 
testants, reading their Bibles, and inducing others to do 
the same, have been tried and found guilty after a year’s 
imprisonment, and sentenced, the men to 56 months of 
solitary confinement, with labour, and the women to 46, 
with labour also. The Prussian Chargé d’ Affaires, as the 
representative of a Protestant Sovereign, has protested 
against the sentence being carried into effect. We do not 
hear of any protest from the English Minister. English 
Protestantism evaporates at. home in Exeter Hall, and 
abroad sympathizes officially with governments that perse- 
eute Protestants, and is on the best terms with Louis Bo- 
naparte, the King of Naples, and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany; while in France Protestants are forbidden to meet 
for prayer; at Naples a Protestant teacher is driven house- 
less into the streets; and at Florence pious Protestant 
parents are sentenced to a life of solitary confinement and 
hard labour for reading their Bibles. So much for the 
sincerity of Exeter Hall! 

The Duke of Cambridge (our Inspector-General of 
Cavalry) is on a visit to the King of Prussta, assisting at 
the grand military manceuvres, including regular siege 
operations, at Stettin. 

The Vienna Gazette continues to publish the sentences 
of the Pesth court-martial. Recently it contained five 
columns of this intelligence, concluding with, “To be con- 
tinued in our next.” 

The Duchess of Orleans will leave Switzerland for her 
former asylum at Eisenach in the course of this week. 

The King of Sweden arrived at Zurich on the 25th. 

Disastrous accounts are given of the inundations in the 
valley of the Alps in parts of Switzerland and in Savoy. 

The Queen of Spain is reported to be again enceinte. 

A Belgian journal has the following on the subject of 
the reeent conventions between France and Belgium :— 

“ We learn that one of the consequences of the treaty of 
the 22nd, relative to literary and artistical property, will 
be the creation of an office for the direction of affairs con- 
nected with books, in the department of the Interior. We 

think we may also say that before the ratification of the 
treaty the Belgian publishers and booksellers will be bound 
to present a complete inventory of all the reprinted French 
books which they have in their establishments, and as 
many stamps as they shall have declared works will be 
delivered to them, which they will themselves place on the 
covers of the works in their possession. From the date 
of the publication of the treaty, any French book reprinted, 
which shall not bear the stamp required by the hw, may 
he seized on the premises of the bookseller or the printer. 
The seizure is the only penalty to be inflicted.” 

The Belgian printers are up in arms at the prospect of 
losing their busy trade of Contrefacon. 

A monument to Titian was inaugurated at Venice on 
the 17th, with civil and military hononrs, 

In the midst of royal and imperial progresses, King 
Cholera pursues his dreadful march. It is important to 





watch his stealthy steps, so as to be able to judge from 
precedent how soon we may expect (if we are doomed to 
expect) his arrival in England. The following is the latest 
intelligence of his movements. The Berlin correspondent 
of the Times, writing on the 28th ult., says :— 

“The cholera has reached Konigsberg, two fatal cases 
having occurred on the 26th. 

“From Dantzie the accounts are to the 25th. The 
cholera had increased, and there were at that date from 40 
to 50 new cases daily. Several cases had occurred among 
the higher classes of the inhabitants. From the first 


appearance of the disease to the 25th, there had been 308 | 


cases, of which 145 were fatal. The troops of the garrison 
had suffered more in proportion to their number than the 
civilians. 

“In the town of Posen there were 70 new cases on the 
27th, of which 29 were fatal; on the same date there were 
428 persons under treatment. In Miloslaw the disease 
had increased. In Zerko and Smilowo the epidemic had 
shown itself, and also at Lissa, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Breslau. The Breslauer Zeitung gives a 
gloomy description of the continued prevalence of the pest 
at Pleschen. q 

“ The Kreuz Zeitung states, from Marienburg on the 
26th, that the disease was still spreading there, and in- 
creasing in severity, especially in Weichselwerder and 
Nogatwerder.” 

Isolated cases are spoken of at Vienna. 

BRITISH SUBJECTS IN ITALY. 
Mr. Maruer it appears was not destined to be the 
only Englishman subjected to Austrian outrages. The 
name of Mr. Newton, whose case we noticed last week, 
must be joined to his ; and probably, judging from the 
temper of the Austrian officials these two will have 





| other companions. 








The particulars of the outrage inflicted on Mr. New- 
ton, at Verona, are thus detailed by Mr. W. J. Newton, 
his father, in a letter to the 7imes, dated Aug. 28th :— 

“My son (an architect) was returning homewards 
through Verona from his extensive travels, and while ex- 
amining a part of the fortifications was arrested by the 
sentinel on duty and taken to the guardhouse; andalthough 
he proved he was not sketching (for that was the charge 
against him), as my son had only Murray's Guide Book 


and a plan of Verona in his hands, he was nevertheless | 
kept one hour and a half, and thence conveyed to the police, | 


and there detained two hours and a half. My son na- 
turally remonstrated, and inquired why he was thus 
treated; but the only answer he could obtain was, ‘That 
is an affair of the military authorities.’ 
ordered to accompany my son to his hotel and examine all 
his drawings and papers (which he did in the most search- 
ing manner), and if ‘ nothing was found of an objectionable 
character,’ the orders were to discharge my son; and al- 
though nothing of that kind was discovered (there being 
nothing), still he was taken back to the police office and 
finally conveyed to prison, without being allowed to go 
back to his hotel to take some food—he not having had 
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AMERICAN DIFFICULTIEs, 


WE have had two mails in from the Upj 5 
week, bringing news to the 21st e ‘depen nt 
are two distinct sets of opinions as to the state of the 
fishery question; one reciting that matters are far 
more warlike, and even that England is disposed 
enforce the treaty ; another, the probably more > 
that the dispute is all but wound up, and that we ha 
given way: in fact, that the revelations of the Standard, 
some time since, are substantially true. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Herald, writing from Washington on the 20th, states 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations did of 
sider that they were called upon to take any nd 


| wards a settlement of the fisheries question, beliey; 


it to be the duty of the President to take the 

tive, and, after the example of General Wash; 

lay his views before Congress, and ask for advice, 
“Tn such event,” says the Herald's 

“it is highly probable the British Government would 

early become acquainted with our ultimatum. In 


initia. 


| event, unless the British Government disavows an inten. 


| tion of forcing her construction of the treaty b 
| foree, retaliatory duties will be im mtd The i 


advices received by the last steamer by Mr. Crampton, it 
is stated, upon what I deem good aut ority, confirm the 
opinion that the British Government are determined to 
press the offensive construction of the treaty, as inter. 


| preted by the Crown officers, and upheld upon all occa, 


A person was then | 


sions by the Earl of Derby, while Lord Stanley, The 
English Government will not listen to any negotiations 
for opening the fisheries, unless such negotiations also em. 
brace the whole subject of reciprocal trade with all the 
provinces. That Congress in its present condition, ey. 
cited by a British fleet on our northern borders, and called 
upon to make concessions almost under duress, will consent 
to such negotiations, is out of the question. The fish 
difficulty must be settled by itself before any reciproci 
measures for Canada will be listened to. It is the opinj 
of many leading and distinguished men here, that i 4 
land persists in carrying out the offensive attitude whi 
it is on good authority believed she has determined 

by forcing the headland construction of the treaty, serious 
difficulties must arise. When the subject comes up again 
in the Senate, it will be seen that recent information has 
greatly embittered the feelings of that body, England 


must back out. 


But Senator Seward, in his great speech, made on 


| the 14th of August, a speech delivered after a con 


anything since breakfast, and it being then half-past ten | 


o'clock at night. His keys and everything he had in his 
pockets were taken from him on arriving at the prison. 

“ My son states that the dungeon was of a ‘ most loath- 
some character’; that he was confined all night, in perfect 
darkness, with two low characters (one, I believe, a male- 
factor); and that he had only a straw mattress on the 
ground to repose upon, and which proved to be full of ver- 
min. My son adds, that, what with hunger and fatigue 
both of body and mind, ‘ the horrors of that night are be- 
yond description.’ 

“The following morning he was so ill and exhausted 
that, when a person came with some food at eight o'clock, 
he could not take any; and, in short, he was detained until 
four o’clock on that day, and then liberated without any 
charge being made against him. 

n this weak state (not having had food since breakfast 
on the preceding day) my son could scarcely walk ; but so 
soon as he was able he stated his case in writing, and con- 
veyed it to Marshal Radetzky, who after three days 
referred him to the Governor of Verona. My son was, 
however, treated so rudely by this official that he was not 
allowed to state his case, but was ordered to leave the 
house, which, of course, he did, and then my son considered 
it right to inform Marshal Radetzky of the nature of that 
interview. 

“ My son waited in Verona three or four days afterwards 
in expectation that some explanation would have been 
given to him; but in failure of which he retraced his steps 
to Venice, and there laid his case before her Majesty’s 
Consul, who was at last induced to take some steps in 
this act of aggression and outrage. 

“Upon leaving Venice my son was again exposed to 
annoyance at the railway station—his ticket was taken 
from him and all his luggage vexatiously examined, by 
which he was detained beyond the departure of the train, 


so that he not only lost his time but his money also. He | 


was in like manner exposed to great annoyance at Milan 
afterwards.” 

We quite agree with Mr. W. J. Newton, “ that such 
gross treatment of an unoffending British subject in a 
foreign country calls aloud for reparation and apology 
from the proper quarter. However,” he continues, 
“nothing can compensate my son for the misery of 
mind and body to which he has been exposed; and 
English travellers in the Austrian States of Italy will 
bear in mind the risk they run, and the penalty they 
are liable to pay for the pleasure in contemplating 
works of art.” 

When shall we have a truly national ministry whom 
the Austrian barbarians will respect, or who will make 
themselves respected ? Clearly the name of Malmesbury 
is a byeword in Lombardy and Vienna! 





sultation with Mr. Webster and Mr. Crampton, not 
only sweeps away the idea of war as preposterous, but 
points out that England has had actually fewer guns 
on the fishing station than formerly; and that the 
alarm arose from the unofficial information supplied to 
the public by Mr. Webster. He describes both 
countries as non-aggressive, and shows that all along the 
practical understanding of the treaty of 1818 has been, 
that American fishermen should fish without the three 
mile coast line. Besides, it is not the interest of 
England to go to war :— 

“England is a creditor nation. We are debtors to her, 
Heaven knows how. much capital is not accumulated in 
England. It is a capital that has been gathered 
a thousand years, by a nation of wonderful and world. 
searching sagacity, industry, and enterprise. We employ 
of that capital all that we can obtain, bee we have need of 
it all to bring at once into sudden development and per- 
fection vast and perpetually extending regions, which for 
near 6,000 years were, by civilized man,untrodden and une 


known. A large portion of our public debt is owned in 
England. Large masses of our State debts are owned 
there. In addition to that, our merchants are indebted to 


England I know not how much; but I have known the 
time when the whole public and private debt of the U nited 
States was not less than 250,000,000 dollars. The interest 
on this debt constitutes the support of a considerable por- 
tion of the British community. 

England, then, cannot wisely desire nor safely dare a 
war with the United States. She knows all this and more 
—that war with the United States about these fisheries 
would find the United States able to surround the British 
colonies. She would find that the dream of ray mn | 
those colonies which broke upon us even in the wn of 
the revolution, when we laced them an invitation to 
join their fortunes with ours, and followed it with the 
sword—that dream which returned again in 1812, when 
we attempted to subjugate them by foree—would come 
over us again, and that now, when we have matured the 
strength to take them, we should find the provinces 
willingly consenting to captivity. A war about _these 
fisheries would be a war which would result either in the 
independence of the British provinces, or in their annexa- 
tion to the United States. I devoutly pray God that that 
consummation may come—the sooner the better ; but I 
do not desire it atthe cost of war or of injustice. Tan 
content to wait for the ripened food which must fall. 
know the wisdom of En Bnd too well to believe that she 
would hazard shaking that fruit into our hands, for 
that she could hope to gain by insisting on or ent 
with armed power the rigorous construction of the cons 
vention concerning the colonial fisheries. - 

Sir, what is the condition of England for a war with the 
United States at this moment ? Her power has been ex 
tended over the East, and she employs nearly all her armies 
in India and in Africa to maintain herself against the 
natives of the one continent and the savages of the other. 
At this very moment, those who understand her condition 
best, say that her home defences are i uate to 
her against an inyasion by France, Wise and able statesume® 
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1 iling int t of th 
ing the ruling and prevailing interest of the 
on Sroand of the Parliament —_ sare ke 
lishing a militia; and it is a great party 
oer 7 anhen whether the safety of | England 
be secured by such an increase, or whether it shall be 
eft exposed to an invader. a. age 
What is the condition of English power in ¢ anada and 
jn the British provinces ? , 7 hey have n ver, since the war 
jn 1812, had so small a military force in those provinces as 
now. The Imperial Government has maintained he r tofore 
some show of naval defence upon our lakes. But w ithin 
the last six months it has broken up the whole naval force 
there, and now none whatever exists. While thus showing 
the supposed motives to peace on the part of Great 
Britain, I confess that peace is no less the int rest and 
the instinct of our own country. The United States might 
dize themselves by war, but they are sure to he 
dized by peace. I thank God that the peace of the 
world is largely subject to the control of these two great 
powers ; and that, while they have common disy ositions 
toward harmony, neither has need of war to establish its 
character for firmness or for courage. Each has had 
enough of 
‘The camp, the host, the fight, the 
The Hartford Daily Times, a Connecticut paper, 
offers a different reason why war is improbable :— 


conqueror’s career. 


“Since the World’s Fair there has been an increasing | 


friendship springing up between the people of this coun- 
and England; and we are happy to say that it is not 
confined entirely to the masses. Lord Palmerston and 
other eminent English statesmen have expressed them- 
gelves as decidedly favourable to a closer intimacy and a 
still greater reciprocity of friendly feelings and of com- 
mercial interchange. On our part this sentiment has been 
yoceived with favour, and liberal views are almost daily 
expressed by our leading men in all parts of the country. 
We cannot believe that it is the will of the Engli 
to crowd us into a war on that question; 






not for their interests to do so. As a mark ce of 
the friendly feelings existing on the part of the people of 
England in relation to the people of this country an 1 of 
our great inventors and manufacturers, we would refer to 
the warm-hearted letter of Lord Palmerston to Col. Colt, 


which was published a few months since. In this letter, 
Lord P. expressed his admiration of the great perfection 
to which Col. Colt had brought his powerful arm—the re- 
peating pistol—and took occasion also to express his views 
of theimportance of a fraternal feeling and a liberal policy 
between England and the United States.” 

Illustrative of this 
been given at St. Jolin’s, New Brunswick, to Commo- 
dore Perry, of the Mississippi. English officers and 
the New Brunswickers got it up, and attended it; 
and the stars and stripes and union-jack hung side by 








side. The Sf. John’s News has the following :-— 

“This exchange of international courtesies we are proud 
to see. How much better this than unkind expressions 
and an exchange of hot shot and spilling of blood. War 
between Englandand America 1 o well enough to talk 






about by brainless sumphs—not by men of It is 
worthy of mention that on Sunday last the harbour of St 
John presented an American caste of character. Ther 
were twelve large American ships lying at anchor, witl 
their ensigns flying at the peak, as well as the wat 





Mississippi. Jonathan ruled the waves 
“While upon this subje 

of these colonies is a hi 

citement has been that 

ster that the treaty sh: 


in port the 
» that th 







, We may me 
The efleet of ttle ex- 


. nN s 8 
rampton has told Mr. 








l iain a dead letter for th pre- 
sent. To pacify the American Government, Mr. Cramp- 
ton is willing to set aside altogether the treaty as already 


understood, and allow our neighbour€ greater privil 
than they have ever yet enjoyes In th 
Dee is compelled to look on an umbl 
next news, perhaps, will be that 





meantime | 
if he will. 


The 
willing to vield 


our fisheries into the hands of the Americans, without 





gland is 


ering US a quid pro gq in return, What say our Go- 
vernment to this? Do they intend to remonstrate, or, a 
usual, allow the country to be trampled upon without say- 
ing a word 2” : ; 

Apart from these great international questions, the 
sole news is of accidents. One is especially dreadful. 
Two steamers came into collision on the 20th August, 
on Lake Erie, near Buffalo, the Atlantic and the 
Ogdensburg. A dense fog prevailed at the time, and, 
a the numerous passengers on board the Aé/axtic, 
composed chiefly of Norwegian emigrants, were unable 
to see the exact nature of their danger, they were 
greatly alarmed, and several | aped overboard. The 
aptain endeavoured to restore and the 
steamer kept on her course, the officers hoping to be 
able to reach port, although the boat was leaking badly; 
Phe water, however, gained rapidly on them, despite 
the efforts of the crew, and by the time they had pro- 
ceeded about two miles from the spot where the colli- 
fon took place, it was found that the vessel was rapidly 
Sinking, the fires in the engine-room 
guished by the Ww The emi 
Understand a word spoken to them, by their cries and 
terror added to the horror of the scene. The cabin 
Passengers, and all who could be made to understand 
Were exhorted by the cay 


ae | 
conhaence, 


extin- 


being 


ater. grants, who could not 


ri tain and officers to remain in 
cabin, and provide themselves with chairs, settees, 
&e., all of which were patent life-preservers, and 
Would buoy them up in the water. Numbers, however, 
ling or not understanding the advice given them, 

¢ overboard to certain death. At about half-past 
Clock, amidst the wild shrieks of the passengers, the 


is the fact that a grand ball has 


steamer settled and sank. The propeller had kept in 
the wake of the Aflantic, and those on board her did 
all in their power to preserve the lives of the hundreds 
of human beings who were now seen struggling in the 
water, 

The fog was a sad hindrance to their efforts, but 
about 150 were rescued. The last persons taken from 
the boat were Mr. Givan, clerk of the boat, and Mr. 
Bueil, first engineer. The steamer had then sunk all 
but her stern, and they, with some Illinois passengers, 
were clinging to a rope attached to a floating mast and 
the wreck, being up to their shoulders in water. As 
soon as the shrieks of the drowning passengers were 
hushed, the voice of a little boy was heard, and it was 
then first discovered that a child, about eight years 
old, was also clinging to a rope a short distance off. 
The little fellow, talking to himself, was saying, “ Oh, 
I can’t hold on much longer! If papa was here he 
would hold me up.” A man from Ilinois, a fine 

| powerful fellow, immediately moved a long rope, and 
| seized the boy as he was about to sink. He held him 
for some time, and called out to Givan to come to his 
relief, as he was nearly exhausted by the weight. 
Givan made an attempt to reach him, but in vain. At 
| that moment the boat of the propeller, loaded to the 
water’s edge with rescued passengers, passed, and 
Givan hailed them, and entreated them to save the 
Mr. Blodgett, first mate of the Atlantic, who 
was on board, jumped out, and swam to the rope, took 
the boy off, and returned to the boat. He was thus 
saved. The little fellow was with his uncle, who was 
drowned. ‘The next boat from the propeller took off 
the clerk, first engineer, and the Illinois passenger. 


| le Vv. 


| The rescued passengers were conveyed to Erie, where 
on landing they assembled together for the purpose of 
returning thanks to God for their deliverance. It was 
stated that about 200 persons, comp sed chiefly of 
poor emigrants, had perished. Among the list of miss- 
ing is the name of Mrs. Cornwell, sister of Elihu 
Burritt. 


A 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA. 


LETTERS from Malta give an account of a visit paid 

hy three English officers and three ladies to Mount 

Etna, which ended in a surprising fashion. The party 

came from Malta to witness the great festa at Catania ; 
| and from thence they set out for Etna. 

At eight p.m. of the 20th of August, a party of 
English, composed of Captain and Mrs. Hallett, two 
Misses Sankey, the Hon. Lieut. Finch, of the 68th 
Light Infantry, and Lieut. Ravenhill, Royal Engineers, 
with thfee guides, three muleteers, and a_ servant, 
togethe# with eleven mules, left Nicolini, with the in- 





tention/of ascending Mount Etna, and taking a shelter 
at tlie Casa Inglesi. At eleven o’clock the party, in 
excellent spirits, reached the Bosco, where they put on 


their light clothing. The wind was blowing fresh from 
the westward, so much so, indeed, that the guides per- 
suaded a small Italian party to defer their ascent till 
the morning, but cduld not sueceed with our friends, 
the leader of 


whom had weathered too many stiff 


breezes at sea to turn his back on one on shore. On, 
therefore, they went. 

Passing the Bosco about two miles, the huge crater 
below Etna, called the Colossi, glared awfully, and 
shortly threw up large bodies of fire and smoke. Im- 
mediately after Etna vomited forth its fire and ashes, 
and as the wind set towards the Casa Inglesi, it was 
not prudent to seek its friendly shelter, as, in all pro- 
bability, it would be destroyed. Their course was 
therefore changed, the Colossi being now the point to 
which it was directed. 

The weather, which had been very cold, was increas- 
ing in its comfortless intensity, and when our travellers 
had got above the height of the Casa Inglesi, in a 
narrow detile, of which sand and small lava were its 
component parts, they were overtaken by a hurricane 


beings was formed around them for their safety and 
protection. 

As by magic, the scene suddenly changed. An 
earthquake shook the land—up jumped the guides, 
bawling their unmusical avanti! avanti! (get on! get 
on !)—mules broke from their keepers, and were aban- 
doned to their fate—the hurricane increased in strength 
—the scene around was too majestic for contemplation, 
too diversified for deseription—in ten minutes the little 
party had fallen from sheer exhaustion on the pointed 
lava. To face the wind, charged with sand and small 
stone, was beyond their power. In this manner two 
hours passed away, and most anxiously did they look 
for the approach of dawn. 

Nothing on this occasion could equal the heroie be- 
haviour of the ladies of the party. On setting forth 
on their return, the sharp points of the lava presented 
no obstacle—courageously did they undertake their six- 
mile walk, regardless of all inconvenience, and reached 
the Bosco at seven a.m., when, after an absence of six- 
teen hours, a hasty déjeuner was a welcome event. 

After spending a few minutes in this employment, 
they continued their journey by mules, and reached 
Nicolini by ten, whence they started for Catania, which 
they reached at half-past two p.m. The Italian party 
which had preceded them, had reported their obstinacy 
in proceeding against the opinion of their guides, and 
this led to the natural report that they were numbered 
with the dead. 

The Malta Mail says “that the Casa Inglesi had 
been burned; the farm of Bronti destroyed by the 
lava, which, however, rolled on but slowly ; and the 
affrighted peasantry were getting away as fast as pos- 
sible from the danger by which they were menaced.” 

We shall probably have further accounts. 





RAILWAYS IN CANADA. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Quebee writes, under date of the 
10th inst.:—* Last Saturday’s Gazette contained an 
important proclamation. It was enacted, in the rail- 
way act of last session, that if, from any unforeseen 
cause, the colonies should fail in obtaining from the 
imperial cabinet the guarantee required to procure 
English capital to build the trunk line, the Governor 
should be at liberty to throw open the enterprise to 
private capitalists in this province and in the United 
States, and to advance provincial bonds for one-half 
the amount required for any single line. It seems thatour 
cabinet have only just decided that the negotiation with 
Sir John Pakington is a failure, and have come to the 
conclusion that, if the main trunk line is to be built at 
all, it must be by our own unaided efforts ; so the pro- 
clamation notifies the world that the various sections of 
the road are at the disposal of capitalists. It must 
follow the course traced by the government—viz., from 
some point ou the eastern boundary line of Canada to 
St. Joseph de la Pointe Levi, from thence to Richmond, 
to join the Montreal and Portland road; from Mon- 
treal to Kingston, Kingston to Picton, Picton to To« 
routo, Toronto to Hamilton, Hamilton to Port Sarnia, 
Companies are already at work on various portions of 
this line; and, with the exception of that part to the 
east of Quebec, there is some prospect of the whole 
being completed before many years roll over. Parties 
are stirring actively to obtain subscribers to the follow- 
ing branch lines :-— 


Miles long. 


Otters Get. os es si ts oe es OS 
Cobourg to Peterborough . . . . 30 
Toronto to Barrie and Lake Huron . 95 
Toronto to Guelph and Goderich . . 130 


Hamilton to Buffalo . . . . 70 


Brantford to Buffalo. . . . . . 4 
Brantford, Simcoe, and Dever. . . 3° 
Port Dover to Port Burwell. . . . 45 








so violently strong, that in an instant seven mules and | 
their riders were blown over, and not only so, but to | 


render the scene more terrific, it was afterwards found 
they were blown to the very edge of the crater ! 


For the gentlemen to descend in search of their | 


companions was the result of a moment’s decision. At 
this time the scene was indescribably grand. Heaven 
and earth presented one magnificent glare of light— 


Etna above vomiting its sulphuric flames—the Colossi 
eS I 


below belching forth its dense masses of smoke, lurid 


from the furnace below—the huge mountain poured 


out from its interior prolonged moanings—without, the 


} 


hurricane roared in all its mighty and awful majesty. | 


Crawling on their knees and hands, unable to face the 
violence of the hurricane, the gentlemen sought the 
ladies, who were not discovered and collected together 
till after a search of twenty minutes. They were then 
placed under columns of lava, their light clothing lite- 
| rally blown off their backs, and a pyramid of living 


Port Burwell to Ingersoll . . . . 35 

Port Stanleyto London. . . . . 27 

London to Windsor oo os a 
Some of these lines are actually commenced. With the 
single exception of the first, 1 believe that all will pay 
fair dividends.” 

TENANT RIGHT BANQUET TO SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD. 

NEWTOWNARDS, the stronghold of the great Ulster 
Tenant Right party, was selected as a fitting spot to 
honour Mr. Sharman Crawford, defeated at the last 
election by the combined aristocratic influence of the 
county of Down. The banquet took place on Monday, 
aud was a very effective manifestation of opinion on the 
subject of tenant-right. A large pavilion was prepared 
for the dinner, but it was found inadequate to the 
number of guests, and a large portion of the company 
were obliged to dine in the neighbouring hotel, and in 
another house hastily fitted up for the occasion. The 
leading advocates of tenant-right from almost every 
part of the country were in attendance, and among 
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those who came from a distance was the Mayor of 
Rochdale, who headed a deputation from Mr. Craw- 
ford’s late constituents. Mr. J. H. Quinn, J.P., 
officiated as chairman; and, among the letters of 
apology read on the occasion, was the following from 
Mr. Cobden :— 

Midhurst, August 20, 1852. 

Str,—I regret that previous and unavoidable engage- 
ments will prevent me accepting the invitation which the 
committee have been so las to forward to me, to be 
present at the dinner to iven to Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford on the 30th instant. fad it been in my power, I 
should have most gladly offered my humble tribute to the 
integrity and disinterestedness which have characterised 
the public career of Mr. Crawford. One word of a prac- 
tical kind. The contest in which you have lately been 
unsuccessful has been characterised by an unusual exercise 
of coercive influences on the part of the landlords over 
their tenantry. I am told that cases can be easily proved 
in which the hearts of the electors were known to be on 
your side, whilst they were forced to poll for your oppo- 
nents. I wish you to appoint a committee for the purpose 
of collecting facts of this kind, and putting them on per- 
manent record, so as to be available in fighting the battle 
for the only remedy for such abuses of power—the ballot. 
Individual cases, when well authenticated, will do more 
than abstract arguments, however logical, to carry public 
opinion in favour of this the sole mode of affording protec- 
tion to the voter. I look upon a wider extension of the 
franchise, or more frequent elections, without the ballot, 
to be only plans for diffusing over a still larger portion of 
the people the sufferings and oppressions which now charac- 
terise our electoral contests. For my own part, when 
Free-trade and Protection are no longer political battle- 
cries, I shall look forward with intense interest to the day 
when a really liberal and popular party shall organize 
itself with a pledge never to abandon the field until vote 
by ballot shall become the law of elections, as it is already 
the custom in almost every society, club, and association in 
the kingdom.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ricnarp CoBpen. 

William Girdwood, Esq. 

The principal speakers at the banquet besides Mr. 
Crawford were the Rev. Dr. Coulter, ex-moderator of 
the General Assembly ; Mr. Kirk, M.P. for Newry ; 
Mr. Kennedy, M.P. for Louth ; Mr. Levesey, mayor of 
Rochdale ; the Rev. G. Maguire, P.P.; Dr. Gray, Mr. 
Lucas, M.P., and others. But the topic most handled 
was the late Down election, Mr. Crawford is 
threatened with actions by seven gentlemen unless he 
will retract certain statements respecting the coercive 
mode of conducting the late election. He declares 
that unless they will declare that they had nothing to 
do with the proceedings complained of he will not 
withdraw his words. 


A ROYAL FREEMASON. 
FREEMASONRY has always been international. Never- 
theless it is pleasant to meet with proofs of it in our 
own time. The Ulster Gazette publishes the following 
letter from the King of Sweden to his brother Free- 
masons of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. The original 
was written in French. The same journal mentions 
that the Grand Lodge of Ireland is about to invest him 
as an honorary member. 

To the Very Worshipful the Grand Master and Members 
of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
My Breturen,—tThe joy which every Freemason feels 








in obtaining a testimony of the friendship of his brethren, | 


that joy I experienced on receipt of the diploma of honorary 
member of the Very Worshipful Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
which you have sent me. In assigning me this honourable 


position in the midst of you, you have afforded me a strik- 


ing proof of your devotedness to my person. I appreciate 
the honour more particularly as I am the first on whom 
the distinction has been conferred in this country. The 
office of a Freemason is, at once, noble ani grand. It is 
our duty to labour with enlightened mind, and a heart 
charged with fraternal love, for the perfection of the 
human race. The weak who are oppressed, and all those 
who are in trouble, have incontestible titles to our zealous 
and charitable protection. It is by holding firm in the in- 
dissoluble bond which unites all our brethren, however dis- 
persed, over all the surface of the globe, that we can attain 
to the end, to which we aspire in silence, but without ever 
ceasing, since we know that everywhere, and on all occa- 


sions, our brethren are ready to come to our aid with that 


charity, that spirit of concord, and that confidence which 
should characterise all the members of our order. Be 
satisfied, my brethren, that I observe with the utmost at- 
tention the march of events in the masonic world, and that 
I sincerely — in the success which attends on all true 
freemasons while labouring for the purposes which you 
have indicated—namely, the happiness and well-being of 
humanity. I offer you, my brethren, the assurance of my 
fraternal affection, and it is by the holy number that [ 
recommend you all to the all-powerful protection of the 
Great Architect of the Universe, who gives us peace, joy, 
and benediction. Oscar. 
Stockholm, September 17, 1851. 
Ap. Tavvon, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand National 
Lodge of Scotland, 


(L. 8.) 





MR. CORONER WAKLEY ON CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 
THERE is a difference of opinion as to where charity 
should begin; some persons think it should begin “at 
home,” some with Mrs, Jellyby, at Barrio-boolah-gha. 





Again, “at home” may have a wide significance ; it 
may mean your own hearth or your own country. And 
while many are ready to laugh at Mrs. Jellyby, they 
would not probably give a ready assent to the doctrine 
of charity as laid down by Mr. Coroner Wakley, 

That gentleman held an inquest at the Crown, 
Back-hill, Leather-lane, Holborn, last Saturday, upon 
Mary Daly, aged 65, an itinerant fruit vendor, well 
known amidst the purlieus of Clerkenwell. 

The Coroner and jury viewed the corpse in a horrible 
hovel in Somers’-court, on a filthy pallet, which with a 
broken chair and half a table constituted the whole 
furniture of the apartment, the stench from which was 
so insupportable that it sickened those whose painful 
duty brought them in contact with it. Upon the re- 
turn of the jury to the inquest-room, the Coroner ob- 
served that the atmosphere of the court was so foetid 
and poisoned, that unless it were instantly remedied, 
the neighbourhood would cre long be visited by some 
frightful and destructive disease. 


Foreman.— Disease has already appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood; and three years ago a most frightful pestilence 
burst out in the very court which we have just visited. 

Coroner.—In deceased’s house there is not a particte of 
furniture, excepting a broken chair and an old table, not 
fit to cut cats’-meat upon. Its wretched tenants have 
nothing but straw and the floor to sleep upon. 

After some further remarks by the Coroner and 
Jury upon the frightful state of this locality, the follow- 
ing witnesses were examined :—Jane Owen stated, the 
deceased, another woman, and herself, lived in the same 
room. Thursday night deceased returned home the 
worse for liquor, with her daughter, who put her to 
bed. She did not stir the whole night, and the next 
morning was found lying on her face in bed, quite dead 
and cold. Another woman gave similar evidence. Mr. 
Gibson, surgeon, made a post mortem examination, and 
found that deceased was sutfocated from lying upon her 
face while under the influence of drink. 

Foreman.—Don’t you think it dangerous to eat fruit 
kept in such hovels amidst filth and disease ? 

Coroner.—Undeubtedly ; they are poisoned. 

Foreman.—The press would confer a great boon by pub- 
lishing that fact, as many infectious and contagious dis- 
eases are disseminated by persons buying fruit in the 
streets. In my opinion such places as we have this day 
seen should not be tolerated, as they are fraught with 
danger to the public health. 

Juror.—In the same neighbourhood there is a house 
where 60 persons sleep every night in three rooms. 

Coroner.—These wretched and horrible dens will exist 
so long as vagrants are supported by charitable institu- 
tions. The charity of the metropolis is too indiscriminate, 
and thus the deserving poor are unheeded, and drunken, 
reckless characters are well provided for, either by private 
munificence or workhouse relief, which enables them to lead 
an idle, merry life. The money they get is squandered in 
drink, and at night for a few pence they obtain a bed in a 
wretched, stinking hovel, where all ages, all sexes, and all 
diseases are crowded together, forming so many plague fac- 
tories and disease depots. By such means these hovels 
are supported and kept up. I was much pleased at read- 
ing in the Times of yesterday an ably-written article con- 
demnatory of the system of administering indiscriminate 
charity, and I hope that it will be put down, for so long as 
a vagrant can live without working, he will do so. So 
convinced am I of the consequences of the evil that I have 
ceased to be a vice-president to the Soup Kitchen. In 
fact, begging has become a regular trade. A few years 
ago one of the fellows who followed that avocation was ex- 
amined before a committee of the House of Commons, and 
stated that he had travelled over the kingdom for nine 
years as a beggar; that he was treated as a gentleman in 
wrison, but most disgracefully in workhouses, especially in 

ambeth, where he had to work before breakfast (laughter) ; 
that a slouched hat and a smock-frock, with a bundle of 
herbs in his hand, formed the best garb for a London beg- 
gar; and that there were not 10 out of 100 vagrants 
worthy of relief. Such (continued the Coroner) are the 
disclosures made by him regarding the begging trade. I 





am, however, happy that the press has taken up the sub- | 


ject, and trust that it will not cease its efforts until this 
monster evil is completely put down, and thus prevent 
charitable institutions being abused, and their funds 
wasted upon lazy, worthless characters. 

The result of these sweeping remarks was that the 
jury expressed their fullest concurrence with the 
opinions and observations of the Coroner, and, having 
returned a verdict “ That deceased was suffocated while 
ina state of drunkenness,” the foreman promised to lay 
before the vestry and the board of guardians of the 
Holborn Union the result of the inquiry, with the view 
of having immediate measures adopted to improve the 
sanitary condition of the neighbourhood, as he deemed 
it most important, at a crisis when a frightful epidemic 
was desolating not far-distant countries. 





CLEOPATRA OUTSHONE, 

Appas Pasta, Viceroy of Egypt, ordered a steam yacht 
to be built some time ago for his use on the Nile. It 
has just been finished by the builders, Tod and Mac- 
gregor ; and is reported to be the most beautiful steam 
vessel ever seen. 

The Faid-Rabané, or “ Divine Favour,” as she is called, 
has the following dimensions :—Keel and fore-rake, 180 





feet; breadth of beam, 20 feet: de 

draught of water, 3 feet; power of wad feet; 
Her engines are bright with brass and steel work 
altogether finished with the same taste and care’. a 
superior workman would use in turning out a P jaar . 
She has likewise a small brass don ey en = ee 
used for supplying the boilers with water won ace “4 
engines are still. Some notion of the extent and large 
ficence of her decorative fittings may be learnt fea 
fact that 500 men in Glasgow and “elsewhere ha: the 
employed upon them for some time past, ‘and ve been 
working night and day. There are, in short. fo 
than 450 pictures, of separate subjects, set ‘in fi - 
almost any one of which would adorn the drawing. 3 
aprince. The divans, which extend round the ne 
covered with costly cloth of gold, from the front of 


is suspended gold embroidered needlework and which 
, i bullion fringe ten inches in depth. Between pe 


dows are a series of beautiful pictures of fruit and flow, 
birds, &c., and vases enriched with precious sto, 
cuted by the new patent gem-enamelling peoreen, fae 
are set in frames, carved in black walnut, and ilt in 
and burnished gold. The ceiling between the co 
(which are of mahogany, French polished) is filled wi 
designs of fruit and flowers, on papier maché scukcan 
riched with gold border mouldings. Round each Fi 
richly carved and gilt architraves and pilasters, all of dit 
ferent designs, and representing various lovely flora . 
binations. The lower cabins are reached by a —_, 
staircase, enclosed with mahogany, and adorned with 
stained glass windows and papier maché panels, got up j 
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the highest style of the art. The steps of the stairs om 
laid with very thick plate glass, painted with gold bor 
and representing precious stones in mosaie work. At 
and bottom of this unique flight of steps are four large 
silver-plated columns of fine chased wor » between which 
are fixed the handrails, and filled in with leasing desi 
of carved fretwork of rosewood. At the Potton of fe 
stairs is a spacious lobby, fitted up with polished bird's-eye 
maple, and elegant panels, from which branch off the waite 
ing-rooms for the Pacha’s suite, with baths, &, The 
dining saloon, an apartment about 20ft. square, is fitted 
up also in maple, with papier maché panels, adorned with 
a most brilliant cluster of paintings, representing animals 
of the farm-yard, the forest, and the desert. Some of the- 
latter are painted in the act of killing their prey, and 
others, especially of the bear and monkey tribes, are thrown. 
off in very comical attitudes. It is worth while to notice: 
that the human figure is not in any part introduced, ss. 
being contrary to the religious notions of the Oriental. 
On cach side of the dining-room are placed large divass of” 
richly carved rosewood, covered with crimson and gold 
damask, with gold embroidery and fringes in charaater s+ 
milar to the aieeueeats in the saloon above. In the centre 
is a rosewood table like that already noticed. In-this hall 
are various other most exquisite furnishings, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate in detail. The-private pe 
tiring saloon of his Highness is fitted up with rich: satin 
wood, and surrounded with divans, covered with §owers 
and gold damask on a rich white satin ground, foatooned 
with embroidered gold needlework, and massive gold buk 
lion fringe 15 inches deep in front. Round the windows, 
doors, &e., are white and gold damask curtains, with, gold 
cornices, in style similar to the upper saloon. At the end 
of this apartment are placed a richly carved and gilt table 
and mirror, and in the centre # beautiful papier macké 
table and two chairs, inlaid with pearl and adarned with 
designs of birds and flowers. The ceilings of this and the 
rest of the lower cabins are covered with gold damask,, 
worked according to original designs, with flowers, &e., 
and bearing his Highness’s crest in the centre, each panel 
forming a complete design of itself. The locks, hinges, 
and handles of the doors are richly plated on German, 
silver, and they, as well as the finger-plates, are chased. 
A magnificent awning covers the main deck and poop. It 
is of rich silk damask, worked to an original design, with 
deep silk fringe and hangers, adorned in the highest style- 
of art, agreeably to the taste of the country for which this. 
httle floating temple of costliness and beauty is intended, 





THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AT MAN: 

CHESTER. 
LITERATURE face to face with manufactures, the one 
shining on the other, and reciprocating compliments 
across the same table, is a pleasant scene, And brightly 
it shone on Wednesday evening in the Free-trade Hall. 
There the great men of Manchester, the leaders of 
trade, the Bazleys and Armitages, and Potters, and 
Schwabes, the Henrys and the Phillipses, met the gen- 
tlemen who perform on behalf of the Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art, at a grand benquet, with oratory to 
follow. 

The guests were—Sir KB. B. Lytton, M.P., MC. 
Dickens, Mr. D. Costello, Mr. C. Knight, Mr. J.. Ten- 
niel, Mr. F. W. Topham, Mr. A. Egg, Mr. Will ce Col- 
lins, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. P. Cunningham, Mr. W. 
H. Wills, Mr. R. Bell; and after the cloth b ad been 
removed, Mrs. Dickens and several other lad’ es ocet- 
pied seats in the banquetting room. 

Mr. James Crossley, in a long speech, ex} essing the 
warmest feeling for the success of the ent erprise, pro- 
posed “ Prosperity to the Guild of Literature and Art, 
and the health of Sir Edward Bulwer Ly ¢ton.” 

Sir Edward Lytton replied long ¢.nd eloquently; 
and one or two extraets will show the pith of his or 
tion :-— 

“ Everything great,” he said, “ everything that has ele- 
vated man, everything that has civilized the world, comes 
from that principle which is as familiar in the mill of the 
manufacturer as it is in the closet of the scho 
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— 
grincipte is, abour at the command of skill. (* Hear, hear, 
‘and use.) Our first father was ordained to live by 
fhesweat of the brow; but the brow is the domain of 
@ought, and the moment that labour begins, thought is 
Not that we value all labour alike ; = _ 

+< worth, not according to the amount of work that 
eS by the hands, but sounding to the degree of intel- 
ligence W ich is brought to bear upon the work. If labour 
is the origin of all capital, bodily labour is only the raw 
material, and mind is the great manufacturer. Gentle- 
men, wherever we look, we shall find that even the com- 
mercial prosperity of the people is proportioned to the de- 
ree in which mental energy controls physical force. It 


is intelligence which has enabled England to grasp 
ea the world with one hand and to diffuse it 


with the other throughout thousands of reproductive 
guannels. If, at this moment, we could annihilate in the 
interior of Russia a number of people equal to the popu- 
Jation of Manchester, the loss would be scarcely felt be- 

a province ; but if we could strike Manchester from 
the of these isles, the link that unites together the 
ends of the world would be snapped asunder. In one case 
we should only destroy men, and in the other case we 


from haven to haven bear with them not only 
‘otton—they bear civilization. And here it is that we 
authors may boast that we contribute even to the mate- 
rial wealth that freights those vessels; because you owe 
more of that wealth to the ideas which you and your fore- 
fathers have gathered from books than you do to all the 
minesof Peru. Well, then, gentlemen, if it is to mental 
labour that kings owe their purple, and havens their ves- 
sds, and markets their merchandize, you cannot wonder 
that we,@ handful of authors, not craving honours or 
needing aid for ourselves, are still inspired with a sense of 
the dignity of our class, in the great hierarchy of men- 
tal labour, and do desire to lift above the chance of degra- 
datian all those who adorn and ennoble the order to which 
webelong. This is the main object of the guild.” 

After setting forth in detail the main purposes, he 
wound up as follows :— 

“Gentlemen, you all remember that story of Aladdin, 
which we have read in our childhood, in whieh a poor 
youth descended into a cavern, and brought back from its 
recesses an old lamp. Accidentally he discovered that by 
the mere friction of the lamp a mighty genius appeared 
athiscommand. Awed by the terrors of the spirit he had 
sanmoned, lie at first only ventured to apply its powers 
to satisfy his common and his humblest wants—to satisfy 
mere hunger and thirst. But gradually accustomed to the 
presence of the gigantic agent, he employed it to construct 

to amass treasures, to baflle armies, and to tri 
umph over foes, until, at the close of the story, the owner 
ef the wonderful lamp is the sovereign of a peaceful empire, 
assured to his remote posterity. Gentlemen, that story is 
the type of labour at the command of knowledge. (Hear, 
hear.) When we first find the lamp, we are contented to 
apply its genius solely to our common physical wants ; 
but as we are accustomed to the presence of that spirit we 
have summoned, we find we have obtained a secret which 
places the powers of earth, air, and ocean, at the command 


of maa. a That genius, left to itself, would be | 
C 


aterrible and a threatening minister, because that genius 
here is only rude physical force, but to him who possesses 
the lamp, the genius is a docile and a benignant minister, 
because here physical force is the slave of intellectual will. 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) Now, gentlemen, in that 
same physical foree—which in the phrase of the day is 
sometimes called the ‘ power of the masses’—lies a grave 
lem for all thoughtful men to resolve. (Hear, hear.) 
ledge has brought us face to face with it; and know- 
ledge must either instruct that foree, or it will destroy the 
invoker. May, then, therefore, all those who possess that 
, who are gifted with the lamp, use it only for 
generous and useful purposes, so that the genius whose 
strength could rouse the earthquake, and whose breath 
bring down the storm, may only come to enrich the 
treasury and assure the empire. (Cheers.)” 

Reciprocal toasts were the order of the evening ; 
and in response to his own health, Sir Edward pro- 
posed that of the Mayor, who presided over the ban- 
quet. The Mayor briefly responded, and in his turn 
gave “The Amateur Company of the Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art, coupled with the name of Mr. Charles 
Dickens.” (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Dickens thanked Manchester for what it had 
done in behalf of the Guild, and the hearty reception 
it had accorded to the performances of the amateur 
company before the Guild was established. Ie spoke 
also most affectionately of his comrades, who had proved 
that, on the stage and off the stage, men of imaginative 
Pursuits could co-operate as steadily and as staunchly 
4% any other order of men :— . 





“T have now the great gratification, with the chairman’s 
ve, of proposing to you to drink “ Prosperity to the 

ter Athenwum.” (Applause.) I cannot disguise 
you that I feel a kind of ardent godfatherly satis- 





—(hear, hear)—and very long may my old friend Mr, 
Crosby, in the eharacter of an allegorical lion, lie down 
with the radical in the form of an allegorical lamb on this 
veaceful neutral ground. (Laughter and applause.) 

ng, very long, may the Manchester Athenseum increase 
and me work and strive—a noble emblem of the 
wonderful place in which it rears its head; and long may 
its young men, generously united to advance generous 
objects, render such faithful public service as they have 
rendered to the Guild of Literature and Art. (Applause.) 
I beg to call upon you to drink “ Prosperity to the Man- 
chester Atheneum.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Watkin responded ; Mr. Frank Stone acknow- 
ledged “Science and the Fine Arts;” and Dr. Bardsley 
proposed the “ Periodical Literature of England.” 

A more fitting respondent to this toast could not 
have been selected than the originator of the Penny 
Magazine :— 

“It is not without a feeling of awe that I have looked 
for some time upon what is the characteristic of the 
periodical literature of the present day. I have seen it 


n D fi ve beginning ; >» now : 
destroy ideas. (Applause.) The ships that carry | rom a very small beginning ; and there now goes forward 


in the parcels from the London booksellers, which have 
grown throughout the land with infinite ramifications, 
periodical literature for which the people of England pay a 
million per annum. I speak not of that which is to come 
afterwards, “the press”—that is, the newspapers—but I 
speak of the periodical literature simply. It is a good 
thing, or it is an evil thing. I do truly believe it is a 
great thing. I do believe that what is evil in it, and 
there is evil in it, will be corrected by what is good in it. 
I do believe that the good will extinguish the evil, and 
that the periodical literature of England, which I have to 
speak of, will be an emblem of the growing refinement and 
educated spirit of the nation. Gentlemen, I cannot speak 
of literature without associating with it the great object 
in connexion with which I have the honour to be your 
guest this day. I do believe, if there is anything to be de- 
plored in our periodical literature—if there is anything 
that is wanting in its character—if there is anything that 
has a tendency to lower the moral feeling of England, it 
is this: that there are some men who are so pressed by 
their necessities and their position, that they are ready to 
do any work that is presented to them in the shape of 
mere hireling service. If there be an institution which is 
to rescue such men from their unfortunate condition, and 
to rouse them to feel the great responsibility that every man 
ought to know that he wields—it is an institution which 


| shall place them in eee tapscaee and say to them, ‘ For 


in proposing the toast, for I can never forget that | 
Thad the i et | 


a of presiding over the first of its great 
meetings, (Cheers.) 
its honorary life members, and that my parchment of en- 
Tolment in ‘that capacity occupies @ proud position upon 
Pen wall at home. (Applause.) In short, I belong 
?the family, and 1 contemplate the family greatness to- 
with a glow of family pride. (Applause.) Long 

i ore, I most sincerely pray, May the Manchester 
um flourish, a pattern to the rising enterprise and 

por of England, and a vigorous branch of that great 
- which, under the name and form of such institu- 
happily for all sorts and conditions of men struck 
Pepin into this land. (Applause.) Long may 
Political divisions and party disseusions be forgotten here 


I can never forget that I am one of 


God’s sake, never degrade yourselves by writing against 
your conscience, for a mere venial payment of your pen,’ 
which shall extend to these men some effectual relief. We 
should teach the people to discard all that is poor and 
mediocre in literature, and to make our periodical literature 
the opening key, to the great body of the people, of the 
treasures of past times. It cannot be said of the people of 
Manchester, that— 


Knowledge to them her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unfold. 


That cannot be said of the people of Manchester, when 
you open the doors of your Free Library. 1 beg to propose 
to you ‘The Free Library of Manchester.’ ” 

Other toasts were proposed, concluding with the 
* Lancashire Witches ;’ and Mr. Charles Dickens, and 
the jovial actors, painters, authors, lawyers, and manu- 
facturers went their ways about midnight. 

The Manchester Free Library was formally opened 
on Thursday. Sir John Potter presided over the 
inaugural meeting ; and among the company the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Wilton, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Sir J. Stephen, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Mr. 
John Bright, M.P., Mr. W. Brown, M.P., Mr. Thac- 
keray, Mr. Charles Knight, Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Felkin 
(Mayor of Nottingham.) Among the ladies present 
were the Countess of Wilton and the Hon. Misses 
Egerton. Most of the gentlemen addressed short 
spefthes to the audience, either in proposing or sup- 
porting resolutions. 


EXTRAORDINARY NARRATIVE. 





| Tue following marvellous story is told by the Ipswich | 


We submit it, without alteration or com- 
ment, to the consideration of our readers. } 


Exp ress, 


Many of the allegations connected with the following 
extraordinary narration have for some time been known 
to us, but up to the present period we have for many 
reasons preferred remaining silent regarding them. It 1s 
our painful duty to allude to a very remarkable case, 
many of the features of which are so abhorrent, from their 
apparently profane connexion with religious subjects, that 
we could wish we had been spared the duty of detailing 
them. 

Shottisham is a quiet village in Suffolk, distant from 
Ipswich thirteen miles, from Woodbridge five miles. 
Asaph Squirrell (a small tea dealer) and his wife have 
long resided there, and were believed to be honest, indus- 
trious, and worthy people. Amongst their family was an 
interesting girl named Elizabeth, who, in fact, is the heroine 
of our tale. Whilst a mere child this girl gave evidence 
that she possessed a very superior mind. At ten she was 
placed under the care of Mr. Osborne the village school- 
master, who soon perceived that his pupil was a girl of 
great natural ability. She was attentive to her studies, 
and whilst others were at play she would be closely en- 
gaged in poring over the books that composed Mr. 
Osborne’s hbrary. Having a religious turn of mind, she 
read upon all theological points. She also made herself 
acquainted with the English poets, with history, with parts 
of botany, and with phonography. In June, 1850, at the 








age of twelve, she left the school from illness, occasioned, 
it is said, by too close attention to her studies. Her illness 
assumed the shape of a spinal affection, for which she had 
the best medical advice, and was subsequently sent to the 
East Suffolk Hospital, in Ipswich, where she remained 
about six weeks. She then returned home, became worse, 
and lock-jaw set in, depriving her, as it was alleged, of 
the power of swallowing. She lived on suction, milk bein 

poured down her throat; but the quantities were so oa 
that her death was daily ex She, however, to the 
astonishment of her friends and the villagers, continued to 
live on, although it was said she did not take a morsel of 
solid food. At Midsummer, 1851, she recovered from her 
lock-jaw; but it was alleged that she had previously been 
seized with blindness and deafness—faculties which she 
did not regain. The way in which she had lived began to 
be talked of, and some excitement was occasioned amongst 
the gossips of the neighbouring —— But at about 
this time the writings and speeches of the child occasioned 
considerable interest, which was heightened by the asser- 
tion, that she still ate no food. Persons living in the 
locality came to visit her, and found the patient in a 
humble apartment, supported on her bed by pillows, with a 
countenance which most of them called “ angelic,” but 
which certainly was remarkable for its singularly de- 
votional cast, and for the great intelligence which beamed 
from it. Although it was alleged she could not see, her 
eyes remained open, and but little defect could be observed 
in them. To her visitors who sympathised with her she 
would say, when lamenting her deafness and blindness, 
that “what she had learned during health were the tools 
she had to make use of during her illness.” Every hour 
that passed away added to the excitement, and spread her 
fame wider and wider from her native village. At all 
hours of the day parties wended their way to her cottage, 
and no sooner had they gazed on the child than they were 
interested in her—an interest that had a strange dash of 
mystery in it when they were assured that for nearly two 
years not a particle of solid food had passed her lips. But 
the moment she began to speak she fairly enchained the 
sympathies of her hearers. For the most part her remarks 
applied to religious subjects, on which she would descant 
with a beauty of language, power of thought, and devotion 
of mind, to which old divines could make little pretension, 
and she became to be regarded as a being who had some 
direct mission to accomplish on behalf of Deity. Her ini- 
tellectual and devotional powers were developed to their 
utmost whenever sceptics or infidels were within range of 
her voice. On secular subjects, also, her remarks were 
clearly and powerfully given, and also manifested an in- 
timate acquaintance with the topics on which she dwelt. 
Her parents were equally astonished with others, and ever 
solemnly protested that her assertions regarding abstinence 
from food were religiously correct. Her statement regard- 


| ing herself and her alleged peculiar condition was, that 





she had seen a vision of angels, one of which number had 
consented to become her constant attendant and jan. 
Lest she should not be believed, she frequently prayed 
earnestly that God would grant to her and her visitors 
some immediate manifestation, which should convince all 
that she was really the object of God’s especial favour. 
After a time her prayer was answered in this wise—whilst 
her visitors were deeply engaged in devotional exercises, a 
ringing noise was heard, as if proceeding from a small 
tumbler glass that stood some distance from her. The 
sound excited the attention of those who were presen 
who listened in wonder to her statement, that whenever it 
sounded it was swept by the invisible wings of the angel 
that attended her, and was a direct manifestation from 
heaven of the presence of God. Often and often did this 
mysterious ringing occur, and always when they were 
most devout; but the visitors were unable to account for 
it. She often, although deaf, expressed much anxiety that 
it should ring, and after its oneal sounds had been heard 
she seemed bathed in a sort of ethereal inspiration, durin 
which her thoughts flowed from her lips, burthened wit 
devotion and religious zeal. During a considerable 

of her peculiar state she gave evidence of great sensibility 
of touch, being, as it was asserted, enabled to read any 
person’s letters by running her finger over the lines, and 
deciphering by the same alleged means the phonographic 
characters that were printed on letter wafers. 

Amongst those who visited her were not a few who en- 
deavoured to detect whether or not any imposition was 
practised. Some of these attended day after day, but all 
were fairly beaten, and came away convinced that it was 
physically, intellectually, and religiously, a genuine case. 
Rather more than three months since, she and her parents 
stated that the milk coased to afford her any nourishment, 
and that, in fact, from that time she left off taking any 
sustenance at all, neither food nor drink passing her lips! 
Visitors closely watched her, and were convinced that she 
was really living on from week to week without partaking 
of any kind of nourishment. The excitement out of doors, 
and throughout many parts of the county, was now at 
fever heat. Medical men, clergymen, dissenting ministers, 
carriage aristocracy, gig, cart, and foot folk, alike 
in the intense desire to gaze on this extraordinary child, 
and to listen to the words which fell from her with as much 
weight as if she really had indisputable credentials that 
she was an oracle from heaven. On being asked when 
and how this mystic scene would end, she replied, “Oh! 
in my triumphant entrance into glory !’ 

Some gentlemen in Ipswich, who had become deeply in- 
terested in the case, at length felt that it was quite time 
that some systematic effort should be made to test it to its 
fullest extent. These gentlemen judged that an eight days’ 
trial would settle the matter as to whether or not she par- 
took of any kind of nourishment. Accordingly, two fe- 
males of good character were selected, at the earnest en- 
treaty of the father of the girl, who were instructed to 
keep watch over her for eight days and eight nights, it being 
an instruction that the room should never be without 
one of them being present. Three weeks since they com- 
menced their task, pene their instructions from a me- 


dical man, and at the end of eight days returned to Ipswich 
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declaring that the child had not had anything to its ~ 
during the whole term, and that they were thoroughly 
convinced it was a genuine case. This, however, did not 
fully satisfy the gentlemen alluded to. The thing was now 


| 


universally talked of in these localities, and it was deter- | 


mined to spare no pains to test it to the utmost. 
formed themselves into a committee of eight persons, and 
drew up regulations for their guidance ; one was that for 
eight days and nights she should never be left unwatched ; 
and another was that each gentleman on guard should 
make a written entry of the events that occurred every 
hour, and that he should sign his name to it. (This com- 
mittee will not make their report until the evening of this 
day. The facts we subjoin, therefore, are not received 
direct from any of their number, but we think we may 
arantee their strict correctness.) On Saturday week, 
ugust 21st, this watch commenced, and went on without 
the slightest thing to excite any suspicion, excepting a 
little restlessness, until the evening of the following Thurs- 
day, when Messrs. Piteairn and Burton (bookseller), were 
relieved by the Revds. Webb and Whitby. The former 
gentleman had long been a sceptic in the matter, and on 
entering the room thought he discovered an unpleasant 
smell. He left for an hour’s walk, leaving Mr. Whitby in 
charge. The father then entered, and complained of the 
want of faith which the watchers in charge manifested, 
and then suggested that they should seek the blessing of 
God. He immediately knelt down and prayed with great 
apparent earnestness and solemnity, and at considerable 
length. Mr. Whitby was close to the bed, and during the 
prayer noticed some agitation of the clothes, and fancied 
that something was offending his olfactory senses. When 
Mr. Webb returned, Mr. Whitby mentioned his suspicions, 
and as the nose of the former gentleman again convinced 
him that something was wrong, he insisted that the bed 
should be searched. Two nurses, who were also present, 
proceeded to make the examination, and they reported 
that all was right—not a suspicious thing had been found. 
Mr. Webb not being satisfied, and feeling the delicacy of 
his position, went to the clergyman’s house, and secured 
the assistance of a medical gentleman who was staying 
with him. The cireumstances were stated to the surgeon, 
who determined on instituting a further search in presence 
only of the nurses. For some time their efforts had no 
result, but at length a bundle was discovered between the 
child’s arm and body, which one of the nurses immediately 
laid hold of. The girl, as it is alleged, instantly called out, 
* You must not touch that.” “ But [ must have it,” said 
the woman. “ But,” said the deaf child, “you shan’t 
have it.” “I will have it,” exclaimed the nurse, and away 
went the bundle, the child with great resignation saying, 
“Well, if you will, you must.” The surgeon undid the 
sme and found it to consist of about a score of napkins, 
its of linen, &e., which, it is said, had been recently used. 
These were spread out upon the counterpane, and the pa- 
rents and the two watchers were summoned in to gaze 
upon the not very fragrant discovery. Of course the ut- 
most consternation was depicted on the faces of the parents. 
The mother immediately accused the child of deceiving 
her, but was properly stopped by the remark that this part 
of the imposition could not have been carried through 
without her agency. The father seemed in an agony of 
distress, and solemnly protested that he was entirely igno- 
rant that the napkins were there, and that so far as he 
knew neither morsel nor drop had passed the child’s lips 
for sixteen weeks. Messrs. Webb and Whitby, the medi- 
eal gentlemen, and the nurses, immediately left the cottage, 
and all, with the exception of the surgeon, walked on to 
Woodbridge, feeling indignant at the imposition that had 
been practised. It is important, however, to notice that 
during Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, she had had no food or drink, neither was 
any food found in the bedding. Mr. Matcham, a medical 
practitioner, makes the following statement :— 
“ To the Editor of the Ipswich Express. 

* Strr,—In consequence of the statements which have 
been inade relative to the above case, I took the earliest 
possible opportunity of visiting the parents for the pean 
of hearing their version of the affair. I now append briefly 
their statement :—Ist. Elizabeth Squirrell did not take any 
food during the time the gentlemen appointed to watch 
were present; nor had she taken any for fourteen weeks. 
2. No food was found in or about the bed when searched 
by the nurses. The evidence so far is conclusive. The 
only suspicious circumstance is the searching of the bed 
and finding twenty-one pieces of handkerchicts, cloths, and 
fragments of long deserted and forgotten dresses, contain- 
ing dried faces, hard, mouldy, and swimming on the sur- 
face of the water when put into it. After hearing the 
statement of the parents, I proceeded to the clergyman of 
the parish (the Rev. Mr. Frances), and had an interview 
with Mr, Frances, the surgeon, who made the examination 
at the request of Mr. Webb. His answers to my interro- 
gations were most satisfactory. On examining the pulse 
he found it heating 85 to the minute; it subsequently in- 
creased to 95, and ultimately to 120. Le is of opinion 
that Elizabeth Squirrell is suffering from a disease of the 
heart, which of course would readily account for the varia- 
tion of the pulse. Mr. Frances found no feces that had 
recently passed, nor was there any appearance of urine, 


They | 


which | humbly submit to the learned and reverend divines | 


would have been the case had she taken food or drink 
during the time they were there or previous. 
fully submit that there is no evidence to criminate either 
father, mother, or daughter. 1 confess it is difficult to ac- 
count for the discovery of so many fragments of garments, 
&c.; but the fact itself, when properly considered, exone- 
rates the parents, for no one coal believe them so devoid 
of cleanliness as to leave such things in the house to the 
detriment of their own and child’s health, if they knew of it. 
In review of these facts, I must conclude that there is no 
evidence at present to justify us in branding the Squirrells 
with impostare. I would invite the public to visit for 
themselves, hear the counter-statements, and then decide. 
The inquiry has terminated so far in a very ungentlemanly 
and unscientific manner, and nothing but a second watch 


I respect- | 


of gentlemen who have no interest but the public in view 
will be conclusive. Trusting to your usudl willingness to 
give the truth so far as you can arrive at it for the inser- 
tion of this letter, I am, sir, yours, &c., 
“Atrrep R. Matcnam, M.D. 
* Norwich-road, Ipswich, Monday, August 30.” 
3ut we hasten to conclude our narrative :— 

On the morning following the discovery, the father came 
to Ipswich with a bundle of napkins, which we believe he 
took to Mr. Webster to prove that they had not been re- 
cently used, but we cannot tell whether these were the 
identical ones that were found, whether the wife deceived 
the hushand, or whether all have been engaged in carrying 
through one of the most blasphemous pieces of deception 
on record. After the discovery the girl folded her hands, 
and looking to heaven (for it is fully belicved she has the 
use of her sight), said, “I commit myself to the care of 
my guardian angel, and know that God will take care of 
me.” When her father left for Ipswich, she exclaimed, 
“ Never fear, father, I shall weather the storm—'twill all 
end well.” We understand that her parents and herself 
still stoutly assert that she has taken no kind of nourish- 
ment for sixteen weeks, and that each of the three is most 
anxious for a further trial which shall extend over fourteen 
days. Unless there be full and unimpeachable testimony 
that the state of the napkins was such as to indicate with- 
out doubt that they had been recently used, the case in the 
eyes of the public will not be deemed satisfactorily settled. 
Our duty is to state the two sides of the case, and to leave 
our readers to form their own conclusions. It must not 
be forgotten that the whole value of the discovery rests on 






the testimony of the two nurses and the medieal gentle- | 


man, and in the preceding letter Mr. Matcham coolly as- 
serts that the surgeon told him the feeces had not recently 
passed, nor were there any appearances of urine. If this 
be so, what becomes of the discovery? What becomes 
also of the fact that, closely as the girl was watched no- 
thing was seen to pass her lips, and the fact also that her 
pulse alternated from 85 to 120 a minute? Were the 
nurses, also, quite accurate in their account of what oc- 
curred when they seized the napkins ? 

Probably it will be deemed necessary to make a further 
examination, should not the report of the committee be 
perfectly conclusive. 

We need hardly add that it is believed the girl can see, 
and that her alleged ability to read writing with her fingers 
is disputed. It is also believed that she can hear, and if 
the conversation regarding the clothes be accurately nar- 
rated, there is positive proof that she has the use of this 
faculty. Regarding the ringing of the glass, we ought to 
add that she has in her room a glass harmonicon, which 
frequently laid on her bed, and on which she was very 
fond of playing, though we cannot conceive what delight 
she could take in music that she could not hear. The be- 


lief is, that this is the means by which the ringing is ocea- | 


sioned; that in lieu of the invisible angel's wings, she 
touched it under the bedelothes while her visitors were ab- 
sorbed in their devotions. 


But we must leave the whole case to the judgments of 


our readers. Much more might be wriiten. We might 
enlarge upon the fact that the girl is undoubtedly an ex- 
traordinary character—that at the beginning of her illness 
she certainly took but little to sustain life—that reports of 
her abstinence from food spread widely—that the cottage 
was besieged—that its humble occupant was lionized— 
that the parents had their vanity flattered and their pockets 
replenished—and that the thing has gone on to the pre- 
sent moment, interspersed with many extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. For the present, however, we drop further 
allusion to the matter. 





NATIONAL ORPHAN GIRLS’ HOME. 
A LARGE meeting was held at Reigate, on Thursday 
week, to promote the interests of the Orphan Girls’ 
Home. Mr. W. Paynter took the chair, and called on 
the Reverend Joseph Brown, rector of Christ-church, 
Blackfriars, to propose the first resolution. 

Mr. Brown explained the principles which govern 
the Orphans’ Home, the particulars of its first estgb- 
lishment in 1849, and the progress it had made, the 
premises having been since purchased by Mr. J. Minter 
Morgan. Being the rector of a thickly-populated 
parish, he was well acquainted with the necessity for 
such institutions. None but those who from duty or 
charitable motives had the scenes incidental to disease 
which often prevailed in poor neighbourhoods brought 
under their notice, could tell the misery occasionéd by 
the removal of parents. The cholera had thrown many 
orphans on the consideration of the charitable, and had 
mainly convinced him of the necessity for establishing 
an Orphans’ Home. More recently they had the sink- 
ing of the Amazon, and there were instances of orphan- 
similar which 
unprovided for by a specitic charity. There was great 
difficulty in the way of getting an orphan into the 
large asylums without considerable The 
Orphans’ Home was intended to be opened to all press- 
ing cases, but they must look to the publie to support 
them. All they wanted was funds to carry on their 
establishment. There were at present thirty children 
provided for, and they had room for twenty more 
children, but their means were not sufficient to meet 
the extra expense. Any one subscribing 107. annually 
would be entitled to place a child in the asylum. After 
entering into a financial statement, the rev. gentleman 
coneluded by moving the following resolution :— 


age arising from consequences were 


interest. 


“That the protection of the orphan is so frequently pro- 
mised, and is a duty so often commanded, in the Scrip- 


h heerfull 

tures, this meeting cheerfully acknow * 
this country affords to the Christian fae te ere 
benevolence through its different orphan asylums.” (A 
plause.) ‘ ae 

The Reverend Harry Dupries seconded the resoly. 
tion. x 

The Reverend T. Jackson, prebendary of St. Py ’s, 
next addressed the meeting at considerable length, and 
took occasion to allude to the praiseworthy liberalit of 
Mr. Morgan, that benevolent individual who had . 
chased the ground on which the asylum was built and 
invested it in trustees for the purposes of the Orphan 
Home. The charity was also indebted to the Reverend 
J. Brown; and indeed, what he took in hand Was sure 
to be well done, and worthy of notice. It had taken a 
century to place children in their proper position ip 
society, and he trusted this country would sustain the 
progress that had been made. It was n . 
train up children to become useful members of the so. 
ciety they helped to form. He was in New South 
Wales twelve months ago, and was strongly requested, 
on coming back to England, to recommend respectable 
females, that had received a Protestant education, to 
enigrate to that colony, where there was every 
of their doing well, provided they were instructed in 
the means to make themselves useful before they went 
out. It had been his lot, only the week before, ta ad- 
dress a number of young females who were about to 
take a passage for Australia, and, as emigration went 
on, there would be a great demand for female servants, 
sould train sp 0 be a credit and « renmaniaa 
could train up to be a credit and a recommendation, 

* That the National Orphan Home, from its object being 
to ré ceive more especially those who find great difficulty in 
obtaining admission to other institutions, and from its 
being located in this neighbourhood, deserves the warm 
support of this meeting.” 

The Reverend T. G. P. Hough supported the nego. 
lution. 

The Reverend T. Pyne, in proposing the third reso. 
lution, drew attention to the large number of childmg — 
that might be made useful members of society, if th ane 
could only obtain the benefit of such a charity as thai. 5 
before them. e 
crease the funds and the sphere of its operation, >, 

“That the reverend the vicar and clergy of Rich. 
mond and of the neighbourhood, be respectfully requested 
to allow sermons to be preached in their churches on be- 
half of the charity, and that the principal booksellers be 
7 to receive subscriptions and donations for the 

ome, 

The Reverend A. Wilkinson, in seconding the reso- 
lution, hoped that the example set by an individual ” 
would not end there, and that Mr. Morgan’s liberality 
would not be allowed to remain a solitary instance, 

The resolutions were carried, and the meeting se 
parated with the usual vote of thanks to the chairman, 
1257. were collected at the meeting. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
Tue following letter has been printed in the Daily 
News this week :— 

“Were the Church of England rightly extended and 
rightly patronized, there would be neither sedition nor 
plebeian infidelity in the land.”—Chalmers on Church 
Patronage. 

Sir,— Will you permit the following, extracted from 
the Clergy List, to be made public, as a specimen how 
Tory bishops and chancellors have exercised their 80 
lemn trusts : 

The Rev. G. T. Pretyman is—1. Chancellor of Lin- 
cola Cathedral, with the Prebend of Stoke annexed; 
2. Canon of Winchester; 3. Rector of Chalfont, St. 
Giles, Bucks; 4. Rector of Wheathampstead, Herts; 
5. Curate of Harpenden, Herts, all in the patronage of 
the Bishop; and 6. Perpetual Curate of Nettleham, 
Lincolnshire, in his own gift. t 

The Rey. Richard Pretyman is—1. Precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, with Prebend of Kilsby annexed ; 
2. Rector of Stony-Middleton, Oxfordshire ; 8. Rector 
of Walgrave, Northamptonshire; 4. Rector of Han- 
nington, Northamptonshire; 5. Rector of Wroughton, 
Wiltshire, all in the Bishop’s patronage. 

The Rev. F. D. Perkins i —Vicar of Stoke, War- 
wickshire—patron, Lord Chancellor. Vicar of Some, 
Warwickshire—patron, Lord Chancellor. Vicar of 
Down Hatherly, Gloucestershire—patron, Lord Chan- 
Kector of Swaytield, Lincolnshire—patron, 
Lord Chancellor. 


cellor, 


Your obedient servant, 
A Ccrate witi Firry Pounps rer ANSU 
These gentlemen are proper conte mporaries with the 
Reverend Robert Moore, who enjoys a sinecure of 
90007. a-year, two livings of 10007. “each, and a fat 
eanonry at Canterbury ! 

A RESISTLESS INQUISITOR. 
KNICKERBOCKER has told some good stories in his day 5 
but we do not think he ever surpassed the following 
specimen of what can be effected by ingenuity and im 
pudence :— 


He earnestly pressed his hearers to im 22 
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— 
#4 gentleman riding in an eastern railroad car, which 
wher sparcly supplied with passengers, observed in a 
wea before him a lean slab-sided Yankee, every feature of 
< face seemed to ask a question, and a little circum- 
soon proved that he possessed a ‘most inquiring 
Before him, occupying the entire seat, sat a lady, 
in deep black, aud after shifting his position 
several times, and maneuvring to get an opportunity to 
Jook in her face, he at length ‘caught her eye. He nodded 
iarly to her, and asked, with a nasal twang utterly in- 

of imitation, ‘In affliction? * Yes, sir, replied the 
‘Parents—father or mother?” ‘No sir.’ ‘ Child, 

p—a boy or girl?’ ‘No, sir, not a child,’ was the 


‘J have no children.’ ‘Husband then, *xpect ?’ 

Ye’ was the curt answer. ‘Hum!—cholery? a tradin- 
man mebbe?’ ‘ My husband was a sea-faring man—the 
captain of a vessel: he didn’t die of cholera, he was 
drowned.” ‘Oh, drowned, eh?’ pursued the inquisitor, 
hesitating for a brief instant. ‘Save his chis¢ ? he asked. 
‘Yes; the yessel was saved, | and my husband s effects,’ 
said the widow. ‘ Was they? asked the Yankee, his eyes 
. ing up; ‘ Piows man Phe continued. ‘ He wasa 
ar of the Methodist church.’ The next question was 
alittle delayed, but it came—‘ Don’t yeou think you got 
great cause to be thankful that he was a pious man, and 
saved his chist ? ‘I do, said the widow abruptly, and 
turning her head to look out of the car window. The in- 
i ‘pump’ changed his position, held the widow 

by his ‘glittering eye’ once more, and propounded one 
more query, in a little lower tone, with his head slightly 
inclined forward over the back of the seat, Was you 
callatin’ to get married agin’ ‘Sir! said the widow, 
indignantly, you are impertinent! And she left her seat 
and took another on the other side of the car. ‘’Pears to 
be a little huffy ! said the ineffable bore, turning to our 
narrator behind him ; ‘ she needn't be mad; I didn’t want 
to hurt her feelin’s. What did they make you pay for 
that umberel you got in your hand? It’s a real pooty 
me! » 


stance 








LAW REFORM. 


Tr is instructive to note how numerous are the claim- | 
ants for the credit of originating and suggesting the 
recent Law Reforms. The Earl of Derby claimed it ; 
theWhigs have claimed it; Parliament has claimed it ; | 
and the Society for the Amendment of the Law has 
daimed it. We have now a new claimant in the Me- 
trpolitan and Provincial Law Association, who have 
ised a circular to their subscribers, giving a brief 
account of the various reforms which have been effected 
during the past Session of Parliament in the practice 
of Lew and Equity. It is no doubt highly satis- 
factory t. the members of this Association, that in 
many partinlars the modifications have been in ac- | 
cordance witt. if not based upon, suggestions made by 
their committe,, 

It will, perhis, be as well to observe, that this 
Association has ben established by the Solicitors for 
the purpose of wating the changes made in the law 
of this country, and pomoting those alterations which 
may be deemed benetica), Although their immediate 
purpose is to protect the’nterests of their own profes- 
sion, yet, as no system whrh js injurious to the com- 
munity at large can in th long run be beneficial to 
any particular class, this Asiociation, so long as it is 
influenced by enlighiened principles, cannot but do 
good service to society in general. 

The circular we hav: alluded to points out the fol- 
lowing changes which iaye taken place in the con- 
stitution and practice of wr courts :— 

The office of the Mastrs jn Chancery, which has 
now become sufficiently ntorious for its inefficiency 
and its grievous abuses, is dinensed with altogether in | 
regard to all new matters, ex ‘pt in cases of winding 
w abortive joint stock compats, to which its servic 
will in future be exclusively dev{eq, 
the Masters will be endowed wa additional powers, 
which will enable them to dispc,. of business more 
promptly. The duties which haverjthe 
formed by the Masters in ordinary « 
upon the judges, who will have the 


eS 
In these cases, 


rto been per- | 
ses, will devolve | 
stance of eight 


Chief Clerks. 
Great modifications are made in Chane, pleadings ; 
tills may be printed instead of being €Minssed upon | 


parchment ; they are not to contain “ interr atosion 
answers will, in general, be dispensed with, and, },,.., put 
1, May contain the real ground of the defence. “Axcep- 
tions for impertinence,” too, are no longer to be kon. 
Various other technicalities, fertile in delay and « ‘a 
sch as “ bills of Revivor and Supplemental,” for im.’ 
ing new parties, or substituting the representativ. 
of deceased parties, and for bringing new facts before 
the court ; actions sent to the Common Law Courts, 
to decide points which the Judges in Equity are too 
to pronounce upon, together with various other 
conceits, are swept away. 

The mode of taking evidence has also been greatly 
teformed ; the Judge is to have a discretionary power 
of having any witness orally examined in open court. 

Various other changes have been made, and, on the 

we may feel confident that the new regulations, 
fally brought into practice, will be found to have 
away with many of the gross abuses which have 


| several “ Dolphins,” and a “Trout;’ 


| standing alone. 


excited so just an abhorrence for our Court of Chancery, 
and to have rendered “ Equity” really a useful branch 
of our judicature. 

An act has been passed to enable either the lord or 
the tenant of copyhold to compel enfranchisement ; the 
compensation, which may either be paid as a gross 
sum of money, or be converted into a rent charge, to 
be estimated by two valuers or their umpire. 

The Common Law Procedure Act has abolished the 
distinctions between different forms of action, those 
formidable snares for young pleaders, and has enabled 
different causes of action to be included in one action. 
It has effected also other important improvements, 
facilitating the proceedings where there is no defence 
offered, and obviating the difficulties occasioned by the 
death or marriage of' parties. 





TAVERN SIGNS. 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Bristol Mirror supplies the 
editor with the following amusing enumeration of the 
public-house signs of that city :— 


Srr,—Allow me to send you a short epitome of the 
publie-house signs in this city, which I have noticed in my 
rambles :-— 

Royalty meets with great patronage, 
“Kings” and “Queens’ Heads” by the dozen, an 
“Crowns” enough for every State in Europe; there is 
nearly every “ Duke” in the peerage, including an “ Old 
Duke” and a “ Waterloo” Arms; 
cellor” and two “ Woolpacks?” an “Adam and Eve,” two 
or three “ Angels,” and a “ Noah’s Ark ;” there are more 
than a score of “ Bells,’ but only one “ Brass Knocker;” 
there are “ Horses” both “ White” and “Black;” a “Coach 
and Horses,” a “Waggon and Horses,” and a “Sedan 
Chair ;” there are a number of “Swans,” a “Spread 
Eagle,” an “ Ostrich,” a “ Bird in Hand,” a few “ Black- 
birds,” and a “Crow.” notice an “Old Fox” who has 
a watchful eye, doubtless, on the “Hen and Chicken.” 
There is a “ Neptune,” a “Mermaid,” a “Sea Horse,” 
* more than twenty 
“ Ships,” another on “Launch,” and a “ Steam Packet ;” 
a “ Lord Nelson,” an “ Old England,” a “ John Bull,” and 
a few “ Britannias.” In moons, I notice “ Full Moons,” 
and “Half Moons;’ the “Seven Stars,” and the “ Four- 
teen Stars,” and a “ Rising Sun,” by way of a change. 
There is the “ Traveller's Rest,” for the “ Scotchman and 
his Pack,” and the “ Pilgrim ;’ a “ Robin Hood,” and a 
“ Foresters’ Arms;” a “ King David,’ and a “ Harp.” 
Poetry meets with little support; poor old “ Shakspeare” 
I find a “* Hole in the Wall,” but xo 
“Pyramis and Thisbe ;” a “Champion of Wales,” and a 
“Goat in Armour.” There are many “ Bacchuses,” in- 
cluding a “Jolly” one; but, after hunting all over the city, 
I cannot find a “Venus.” There is the “Coffee Pot,” 
with “Three Cups” to go with it; a “Bear and Ragged 
Staff’ (a delicate allusion, no doubt, to Nicholas of Russia). 
The “Lions” come in for the lion’s share, there being a 
large quantity of them, both “ White” and “ Red;” an 
“Elephant,” a “White Bear,’ a “Leopard,” a few 
“ Foxes,” and several “ Greyhounds.” Decapitations 
seem to be strongly advocated by “ Boniface ;” for, in 
addition to the numerous “ Heads” of the “ Kings” and 
* Queens,” they have, also, a “ Saracen’s” and a “ Blacka- 
moors.” The “Jolly Skinners,” “Jolly Tanners,” “Jolly 
Nailers,” and “ Jolly Sailors,” are too numerous to men- 
tion. I can’t understand what is meant by the “Cat and 
Wheel,” or “Cock and Bottle ;” 
local antiquary to unriddle ; there is, however, something 
more tangible in an “Artichoke.” I notice pa. 
“Sailor’s Homes” scattered about the city: may I ask 
when we are to expect the other that is promised for the 
accommodation of our “ Jolly Sailors ?” 





A PATRON OF THE BEGGING TRADE. 


Last week we reported one of the feats of Mr. Solly, who 
patronises beggars to such a great extent. On Wednes- 
day, Sarah Holditch, Sarah Harrigan, and Eliza Tyler, 
were brought before the Lord Mayor, charged with being 
common beggars and impostors. The defendants had 
been apprehended the day before in Cornhill, while follow- 
ing Mr. Solly, of Great Ormond-street, and endeavouring 
to prevail upon him to give them money. They were a 

well-dressed and decent-looking women, and well known as 


| indefatigable impostors by Horsford, and the other active 


agents of the Mendicity Society. As it was considered 
useless to call upon Mr. Solly for evidence, that gentle- 
man’s steward, who has been long a witness to the manner 
in which the begging system was carried on in his master’s 
neighbourhood, was requested to attend the justice-room 
on Wednesday, to hear a description of the intolerable tra- 
velling nuisance so recently exposed in the City. 
Horsford, and another officer of the Mendicity Society, 
had found it necessary to apprehend these women, who, 
with about forty others, had been waiting in Great 
Ormond-street for Mr. Solly’s appearance, and who, when 
the old gentleman walked out of his house, clamoured for 
money. The resolute measures taken by the officer had 
‘s effect upon the rest of the swarm. They separated, 
d then their companions were taken at once before the 
vistrate at Clerkenwell, and sentenced to imprisonment 
“"Ward labour. The officers, conjecturing that the beg- 
S8r ould follow their willing and placid victim to the 
0 Fire-office, to which they knew he was bound, made 
“TANS ents to meet them at the spot where he was ex- 
pected alight from his vehicle. There were between 
forty ancifty audacious female mendicants assembled at 
the place, 4d they followed him up so closely and so 
furiously, tht he was obliged to struggle into an omnibus 
or run the hard of having his clothes actually torn from 
his back by thse who might be disappointed in their ex- 


I leave them to some | 





there = | 
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there is a “ Lord Chan- | 





| had further been made with an institution of a 


pectation of what they called “alms.” Amongst the most 
resolute beggars were Holditch, Harrigan, and Tyler; and 
when the officers apprehended them the rest quickly dis- 
appeared. The three defendants were identified as having 
been amongst the Great Ormond-street beggars, daily. 

Wicks, Mr. Solly’s steward, said, upon being questioned 
by the Lord Mayor :—My Lord, it is quite impossible to 
give you a correct idea of the scenes I witness daily. Our 
persecution begins in Great Ormond. street, and master is 
besieged by all sorts of beggars, from the tip-top begging 
ladies in silk stockings and shawls, down to the lowest 
poor creature without any stockings at all. I have seen 
the three women at that bar frequently receive money 
from him. In fact, they would not leave him without 
dragging money from him. Sometimes the beggars abuse 
him in the most shocking manner, so that the ladies in the 
street are quite ashamed at the scene. Sometimes they 
fight amongst themselves, and accuse each other of getting 
all from the old People would suppose that the 
newspapers would frighten them away. Quite the other 
way. Ever since the account of my master and his beg- 
gars was published, he has been ten times more solicited. 
I am now obliged to take up his letters on the largest 
sized waiter, and the crowds of fashionable beggars that 
apply to him would astonish any one in his senses. 

Phe Lord Mayor: Surely, the representation of the very 
great impediment he causes in the City would have some 
effect in giving a better direction to his charity. It is quite 
impossible that such a nuisance can be endured in our 
crowded and busy streets. 

Wicks: I don’t know what’s to be done, my lord. He 
gives away a mint of money, but in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. Several of the females pretend that they were 
acquainted with him when he was a much younger man, 
and that his charity’ is mere gratitude. One of these 
women (Harrigan) swears that they have been old friends 
of twenty years’ standing. 

Some other evidence was given, and the Lord Mayor 
decided that they must clear our streets in the City of all 
such nuisances, and he sentenced each of the defendants 
to hard labour in prison for one month. 








BINGHAM UPON BAGPIPES. 
Trmotuy Scriivay, a blind Irish piper, put himself 
into the witness-box at Marlborough-street, on Thurs- 
day, by the help of his wife, and, in a tone intended to 
be particularly insinuating, begged his wortship to do 
him a small thrifle of a favour. 

Mr. Bingham—Well, what do you want me to do ? 

Sullivan—The police wont let me play me pipes in 
Fitzroy-market, and I waut yer honour to give me 
lave. 

Mr. Bingham—Give you leave to play the bagpipes 
in the street, by no means I do assure you. I know 
nothing more afflicting to English, Welsh, French, or 
German ears, to all ears, indeed, except Scotch and 
Irish ears, than the harrowing noise made by the bag- 
pipes. 

Sullivan—But me pipes isn’t the Scotch pipes, yer 
wortship ; the’re the rale Irish pipes, they don’t give a 
noise at all, they give the finest of music. 

Mr. Bingham—lIf there’s any difference between 
Scotch and Irish bagpipes, it is against the Irish pipes, 
I believe. There’s a drone, is there not, to your pipes ? 

Sullivan—It was a beautiful drone, your wortship. 

Mr. Bingham—I thought so. Well, the only per- 
mission I can give you is to go to an Irish locality, 
where your pipes will not be considered a nuisance. 
You must uot create a disturbance in an English neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sullivan—lIts Scotch and not Irish pipes that’s the 
nuisance, I must play, or how am I to get my bit 
of bread ? 

Mr. Bingham—You must not urge that plea, for if 
people are allowed to get their bit of bread by breaking 
the law, then pickpockets may justify their acts. No, 
you must find an Irish locality, where the Irish are at 
least ten to one. There are plenty of such places in 
London, and there you may make as much noise with 
the pipes as you please. 

The piper, after declaring he must give up music asa 
profession, and try what he could do with a “ handful 
of fruit,” left the court with a very disconsolate air. 








ATHEN_.EUM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Tus society held its first annual meeting on Tuesday, at 
the office, 30, Sackville-street; the Rev. J. Bartlett, of 
Atcham-park, in the chair. 

The report set forth that, although the society was a 
new one, branch boards, consisting of directors influential 
in their various localities, had been formed at Manchester, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Hull, and the Isle of Man, and 
that others are in course of formation. An arrangement 
indred 


| nature, entitled the Athenwum Institute, and by this 


junction of interests with that large and powerful clase, 
the members of the literary and newspaper press, benefi- 
cial results to the society were anticipated. The balance 
sheet of the society showed its capital to be 18,6151, and 
the amount received for premiums to be 4419/7. The dis- 
bursements were 25851. in preliminary expenses, and the 
company’s capital now consisted of 50201. invested in se- 
curities, 8056/. at its bankers, and about 1400/. in the 
hands of the manager and the society's agents. Durin 

the first nine months policies had been issued that yield 

4419/, in premiums. The total number of policies was 
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322. Nota sings claim had yet come against the office— 
a strong proof of the vigilance of the directors, and of the 
care of the medical officers. The expenses of founding the 
society had been paid for, and the directors had every con- 
fidence in the society’s success. ‘ 

The Chairman expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
»rogress of the society, in which expression Mr. Alexander 
Bickmond, as a director and large shareholder, said he 
fully concurred. 

Mr. James Andrew Durham said he looked to the fact 
of the society not being encumbered with an excess of 
capital, but having a respectable proprietary to look to in 
case of necessity, as one of the means that must contribute 
greatly to its success. He believed the company had been 
established on the right basis, and that it would succeed. 

On the motion of Mr. Harriss, a dividend of five per 
cent. upon the subscribed capital, clear of income-tax, was 

carried unanimously, after an expression of opinion that 
this rate of a been agreed upon with a view 
to permanency, and that if one year only had been taken 
into consideration, the dividend might 
rate of twenty-five per cent. per annum. 

Mr. Cribb, in proposing a vote of thanks to the auditors, 
took occasion to animadvert upon the conduct of the press 
in commenting upon the position of life assurance compa- 
nies. 

His remarks were deprecated by Mr. Edward Brooks, 
as a member of the society, and one who was not desirous 
that the Athenzeum Society should take up the cudgels for 
the younger life offices. 

Mr. Mitchell said that, seeing Mr. Tomline’s name con- 
nected with the society, he had had every confidence in its 
management. It was his firm persuasion that the society 
would confer a great benefit upon literary men, and that 
the Athenzeum Institute oud pum to it a valuable ap- 
pendage. 

Mr. Tomline adverted to three recent instances of men 
of geniuswho had died suddenly, and left their families almost 
wholly unprovided for. He (Mr. Tomlinc) was secretary 
to the Shakspearian Society, and, as such, meeting in con- 
versation with the Lord-Justice Knight Bruce, that 
learned authority had remarked to hin—* How is it that 
we find men of literature and genius, who can write essays 
that are the admiration of their country, thus making no 
provision for their families? If you can point out to me 
a way in which it could be done, it should have my best 
support.” He (Mr. Tomline) had said that it could only 
be done by means of a self-supporting institution like the 
present. Any mere eleemosynary institution would wholl 
fail. It was his duty to state that Mr. Disraeli, towne 4 
so much occupied in affairs of State, had taken so warm 
an interest in the prosperity of their Institute that he had 
called twice personally to express his interest in its pro- 
gress, and his desire to Bc it any good offices in his 
power. Sir G. Staunton and the Marquis of Bristol had 
similarly tendered their good offices. 

Mr. Sutton and other gentlemen having expressed their 
favourable opinions of the progress of the society, and all 
the customary resolutions having been unanimously 
adopted, the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the reverend chairman. 


have been at the 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Queen, Prince Albert, and five of the royal 
children, left Osborne on Monday for Balmoral. All 
along their route the stations of the railways were be- 
decked with flowers and evergreens, and the usual 
manifestations of loyalty were made at places where the 
train stopped. The royal party slept on Monday at 
Derby, on Tuesday at Edinburgh, and reached Balmoral 
safely on Wednesday afternoon. 


The Earl and Countess of Eglinton, accompanied by 
Captain Cust, private secretary, Major Bagot, aide-de- 


camp in waiting, Lord and Lady Naas, Mr. Wynne, &c., | 
left Dublin on Tuesday morning by the Dublin and | 


Drogheda Railway, and after a short stay in Drogheda 
continued their journey to Belfast, where they arrived 
in the afternoon. Addresses were presented to his 
Excellency by the mayor and town council of Belfast, 
and by the directors of the Ulster Railway Company, 
and in the evening a magnificent banquet was given in 
the Music Hall. The Lord Lieutenant will be present, 
therefore, at the meeting of the British Association, 
which began at Belfast on Wednesday. Lord Eglinton 
visited on Tuesday the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, and 
in reply to the address of the president passed a high 
encomium on the system of education there pursued. 





The news from India by the last mail is not very 
striking. No further advance had been made up the 
country by General Godwin. On the contrary, he was 
demanding more troops, and he had declined to move 
until they were granted. Lord Dalhousie was on his 
way to Rangoon to judge for himself. The troops were 
healthy. The only activity was in the naval force ; the 
Proserpine had forced her way up the Irrawaddy 
nearly to Prome, and had intercepted boats laden with 
provisions, destined for the Burmese army assembling 
at Prome. 


From the north-western frontier comes a report that 


Sir Colin Campbell had resigned the Peshawur com- 


mand in disgust at the obstructions of the military 
board, 





The Board of Health have, in consequence of the 
recent news from abroad, expressed their formal opinion 
| to the Government that two medical officers should be 
specially appointed to take such steps as may seem best 
calculated to meet and mitigate any attack of cholera 
upon this country. 





The new Rules and Orders in Chancery were issued 
on Wednesday, and published in full by most of the 
morning papers. 


A meeting was held on Wednesday at the Belvidere 
Tavern, Pentonville, when a society was formed under the 
title of the Finsbury Knowledge Tax Repeal Association. 
The object of the society is to obtain the repeal of the 
newspaper stamp, and of the advertisement and paper 
duties. 


The foundation stone of the newly endowed schools, in 
connexion with the Hebrew Educational Institution, was 
laid in Hope-street, Liverpool, on Tuesday. The ceremony 
was performed by Israel Barned, Esq. The Rev. Dr. 
Adler, the chief rabbi, was present. The proposed struc- 
ture, which will be in the Tudor style of architecture, is in- 
tended for some 400 pupils. 


Sir John Patteson, Archdeacon Froude, and a large num- 
ber of the clergy, assisted in laying the foundation stone 
of the new chancel of the parish church of St. Mary Church, 
South Devon. Many of the nobility and gentry have 
liberally contributed to this work, among whom was 
an anonymous donor of 10007. After the ceremony was 
over, a substantial dinner was provided for one hundred 
widows and aged poor, on the vicarage lawn. In the 
evening a supper was given to the workmen employed in 
the building. 





The spinners of Blackburn have applied for an increase 
of 10 per cent. upon their present wages. The millowners 
of this town had a meeting on Wednesday to take the 
matter into consideration, but they declined to accede to 
the men’s request until they ascertained whether other 
spinners throughout the district were receiving or were 
prepared to demand a similar advance.— Preston Chronicle. 


In July, the Government Emigration Commissioners 
contracted for upwards of twenty vessels, destined to carry 
out 3500 emigrants to Australia. During August four 
ships have been chartered; and during September, three 
more will set sail. 


Big steamers are the order of the day. Another was 
daspes. Her engines are on the screw principle. She is 
intended to carry mails to East India vid the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


The great Synagogue of the Jews, in Duke’s-place, was 
opened on Thursday with solemn ceremonies. It is said 
to resemble a Protestant church, except that there is no 
communion table, no pulpit, no pews; and that the 
women are barred off from the men. Mr. Adler ofliciated 
as chief Rabbi on the occasion. 


A meeting was held at St. Martin’s Hall, on Thursday, 
to promote emigration, The real object was to obtain pub- 
lic support for the Australian Beuployerd’ and Emigrant’s 
Registration Society. This society proposes, by a system 
of registration, to bring together those who want labour 
and those who want employment; so that emigrants 
might proceed to Australia and find certain situations 
there. The means of the association would be a capital 
raised by shares subscribed for by the emigrants them- 
selves. 


The evening service in Bartholomew’s church at Liver- 
pool was disturbed on Sunday week by the breaking of two 
windows, and by the report of six pistol shots immediately 
outside the church. The windows were found to have been 
broken by stones thrown from the front of the church. 
The pistols were fired in a beershop close at hand, kept by 
a man named M‘Manus. The man excused himself by 
saying that his house had been recently broken into, and 
he occasionally fired pistols to prevent the same thing 
taking place again. The neighbourhood near the church 
is inhabited by very low Irish, and it is said that an extra 
policeman is required to protect thechurchand congregation. 


The ship Vellore has left Bristol for Melbournce 
freighted with a large number of passengers and cargo for 
the all-absorbing gold diggings. 
nearly 300, and their departure created quite a sensation 
in the city. Thousands of persons of all grades crowded 
down to the Cumberland-basin to see her start, a steam- 
tug towing her down the river Avon. She passed along 
| amid the cheers of the assembled spectators, of whom 
| there were 7,900 or 8,000 present. Emigration is taking 

place to a large extent from Bristol, and an effort is being 
made by the authorities to obtain the sanction of Govern- 
ment to its being made a port for the departure of Govern- 
ment emigrants, on the ground that it is most centrally 
situated for South Wales and the West of England. 


The Montreal Gazette gives the following return of the 
number of houses, &c., burnt in the city of Montreal on the 
8th and 9th of July :-— 


Number Number eee Estimated 
Wards. of of = v, et Value of 
Houses. Families. alue. Property. 
St. Louis. 547 868 £9576 £159,600 
East ... 19 27 1680 28,000 | 
St. James 278 380 5580 93,008 
St. Mary. 264 1611 3613 60,2" 
Total . 1108 2386 = g20K9 = ¢34048 | 





Mr. C. P. Roney, the secretary of the Dublin ndustrial 
Exhibition, which ‘takes place next year, left tow! on Satur- 
Mr. Roney is provided with stong letters 


day for Paris. 





launched at Blackwall on Monday, and named the Hy- | 


Phe passengers numbered | 


af recommendation from the Count Walewski , 
ters of the Interior and of Commerce, amd ‘be 4 sisi 
letters to Mr. Jerningham, the chargé @ affaires at Pari 
to Baron Dupin, M. Sallandrouze z Lamornaix, oan 
other influential persons in Paris, who were identified = 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. "He has had satigart 
interviews with the authorities there, 


The second balloon ascent for scientific pu 
the direction of the Kew committee of the Council 
British Association, was made from Vauxhall 
Nassau balloon, Mr. Green being again the tiv * 
Thursday last. The ascent took place at twent ai Ms 
before five, and the observers, Messrs. Welsh px | Ni 
remained up nearly three hours; the descent being 
effected about five or six miles from the Bounce eat 
at thirty-five minutes past seven. The greatest altitude 
attained was somewhat less than on the former i 
being 19,000 feet, and the lowest temperature exper} 
was the same—viz., 7° of Fahrenheit. The air at this 
altitude was found to be extremely dry.— Atheneum, 


A line of railway has been provisionally regi 
(thirty-eight miles in length), in order to connect Woolwich, 
Chatham, Portsmouth, Windsor, and Hampton Court, 
joining the Windsor and Staines railway at Staines, crossi 
the Thames at Sunbury, then forming a branch on the 
Surrey side to Walton-on-Thames, in order to shorten the 
royal progress en route from Windsor to Osborne, The 
line is to proceed to Hampton Court, where it intersects 
the London and South-Western at the junction, thence 
passing through Malden, Mitcham, to bon (from the 
Crystal Palace), through Beckenham, Brom ley, Eltham, 
to Woolwich, with a branch to Dartford, embracing Chisle. 
hurst, the Crays, and Bexley, thereby connecting Chatham 
with the other important government depdts. A connect. 
ing link, therefore, will be created with all the leading 
railways in England. 


under 
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Captain Shepheard is now likely to be decent]? with. 
drawn from public notice. On Tuesday, at the Marl. 
borough-street police-court, a gentleman applied to Mr. 
Bingham for an order to deliver into his keeping the 
| captain who is at present in prison for want of sureties, 

The applicant said he was prepared to send Captain Shep- 
| heard to Haslar as soon as released. Mr. Bingham was 
| very glad to hear that the captain’s friends had done that 
| which it would have been more desirable had it been done 
| some months ago. He would readily do all in his power 
| 
| 





to get Captain Shepheard placed in proper hands, 


An elopement took place last week from Portsmouth. 
The young lady concerned was one of the daughters «a 
gentleman of considerable wealth, whose mansion is js the 
immediate vicinity of Portsmouth, on the sea shor, and 
| she herself was possessed in her own right, it issaid, of 

20001, She was twenty-one years of age, and tle person 

with whom she eloped was her father’s groom. This pru- 

dent young gentleman had taken the opini« of counsel 

as to what danger, if any, he should run i: eloping with 
| his master’s daughter. He also inquired a: to what would 
become of the 2000/. to which the young ady was entitled. 
To these inquiries he had satisfactory rPlies, it would 
pear, the young lady being of age, art the money clearly 
her own. He was at the same time¢autioned not to con- 
vey away any property whatever longing to his master. 
Upon this measures were taken, od one day last week the 
pair proceeded to the Farehan station of the South 
Western Railway, from whene they proceeded to Lon- 
don, where, on’ Saturday, ve are informed, they were 
married by special licence. 


What is “acting as a waterman” n the river Thames? 
A case was tried before the Lord ilayor, on Tuesday, at 
the Guildhall, which turned upon this question. James 
Kemp, a fisherman, at Teddingon, was charged with 
acting as a waterman. The act ‘onsisted in taking gen- 
tlemen to angle in a punt. Evience was brought to show 
that fishermen have so acted formany years unchalle 
Now the watermen claim the «¢lusive privilege under the 
Waterman’s Act of letting Pats on the Thames. The 
Lord Mayor said he considted it to be his duty, as con- 
servator of the river Thame not only to protect the rights 
of the watermen but the rts of the river fishermen. He 
well knew that the busirss Of those industrious men had 
been most seriously int“fered with, particularly of late 
years, by the introducti2 of steam-vessels on the river, and 
by other causes, whicloperated to break down their spirit 
with their want of pSperity. He could not but consider 
that the employmer of fishermen in punts, in rendering 
assistance or instr’tion to gentlemen in angling, formed a 
part of their bu“€ss as fishermen. Indeed, he appre 
hended that suc ©™ployment constituted the only mode 
they could be +1 to possess of obtaining a livelihood for 
their familie, Under all the circumstances, he was sure 
he was bo to put a liberal interpretation — the 
words of “ ®t of Parliament, to which he ha: looked 
with vag enaee care, and, having attended to the argu- 
ments , the gentlemen engaged upon both sides, he had 
come ‘the conclusion that the defendant had not in this 
inste® acted,” according to the words of the 37th sec- 
tiny #84 waterman, or plied or worked or navi ted a 
wy, lighter, or other craft, from or to any p for 
| »e or gain.” Heshould, therefore, dismiss the summons, 
| nd, as it appeared to him to have been the object of those 
interested to try the right, no costs should be required. 


John Birt, the proprictor of the miscellaneous collection 


| of animals, living in blissful union in Trafalgar-square, 
| applied to Mr. Henry on Saturday under the following 


circumstances :—For some time past he had been com- 
pelled to confide the charge of his “ family” we ae 
man, owing to rheumatics. This young man been 
tricking him in various ways to an alarming extent, by 
selling some of his favourite pets without leave, and pocket- 
ing the money. Some time ago the young man said that 
a person had taken a fancy to his best monkey—one of 


pairs 
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1, Albert- 
Te the monkey 


Mr. 


turned up- 


from 


hands at keeping guinea pigs, and such like, as 

; and, being a i 

we oor — nk he applied to have it cheap. 

; ya saline, Tacagh not wishing to part 
the monkey, he sent word as he should: 

jing him have * 


be oe 


t for 35s. 
him 35s., but a few days after he re- 
Mr. F. Pigou, a gentleman living * 
terrace, Knightsbridge, saying that he gave 51. 
e to the young man, although he had heard 
the latter only paid his master 35s. So here he was 
Waly robbed of 81. 15s. His ser 
for e., and had only paid him 5s. ; 
there was no doubt about it ; and now the 
; come to light, the fellow had made a holt of it. 
said he would be happy to assist him if he 
trace the young m: 
co sing without. 


The applicant said he would keep a 
Sp lok out for him, and give him into custody if he 


+ man wishing to get his 
Well, 


n’t mind 
The monkey was sold, and 


His servant had also sold a hawk 
In fact, he had been 


an’s whereabouts; but they could 





been receiving 


Ped the walls are 


containing 


idge” of boats. 





communes. 


MT 


faylor,a gentleman residing in Hanover-square, 
hung himself on Sunday night. 


Fhe & tailor, who lived in Green Arbour-court, cut 
in the street opposite the Old Bailey on Tuesday ; 
wn. 


Cause unkno 


Warwick Phillips, a policeman, was committed for trial 
y, charged with indecently assaulting two 


Women. 


A fire broke out in the ship-yard of Messrs. Wigram, of 
yackwal, on Wednesday, destroying the greater portion 
thle e houses, & portion of the mast-house, a consider- 
the — of — and stores, and seriously injuring 


country. A wate 


An old woman died at Shenfield, a few days since, who 


she had property by her to the amount 
of nearly 1000/.— Essex Herald. 
well from which Holywell-street takes its names 
Bape examined and cleared of the rubbish with 
which it tas long 
in Hol 


im 


reached, but they are in action in the neighbour- 
fe? ont old Roman baths and the well in Strand-lane 
aro still supplied from them.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


A lady was travelling in the parliamentary train on the 
ford Railway, on Friday week, who gave singular 
evidences of insanity. She was noticed to throw out of the 
vindow, first her gold watch and guard, and afterwards a 
purse, twenty or thirty pound. c 
were picked up and restored to the owner at Ipswich, 
when she seemed to have a better appreciation of their 


According to the log of the Tropic, just arrived in the 
Downs, an earthquake was felt at sea off Jamaica, on the 
17th of July. “The ship had lost her way, and the 
watch below, running out of the forecastle, declaring the 
iron tanks (each containing 400 gallons of water) were 
dancing in the ’tween decks. 
noise continued going along under the bottom, the sensa- 
tion on deck was that of a ship tearing over rocks at a 
violent rate. In afew minutes the ship was quietly gliding 
through the water at three miles per hour.” 


An Englishman who had been lost in the mountains on 
the shores of the Rhine, opposite Bonn, finally made his 
to the banks of that river, where there is a “ flying 
As he could not wake the ferrymen, he 
undid the fastenings, and with true English insolence set 
about ferrying himself over. 
much for his skill; the cables snapped, and he was set 
floating down the stream. 
boatmen, arrested, and only liberated by the Bonn authori- 
ties on the payment of the damage done to the bridge. 


Infammable coke is formed in moulds, of shapes cal- 
culated to allow of the free passage of air when ignited 
in the grate, thereby occasioning perfect combustion and 
the absence of all smoke, and, in lieu thereof, a bright 
flame. Each piece of coke, be it round, oval, hexagonal, 
octagonal, or other shape, has a cell in its centre, filled with 
wate coal, or other inflammable substance or compound, 

by means of coke male and female serews, and is 
rendered slightly porous. As many substances—such as 
small pieces of wood, coal-dust, &e.—are very cheap, be- 
cause useless for fuel in their existing form, and as they 
can be rendered by this invention more available for fuel 
than the most expensive coal, at a very much less cost, it 
Breasonable to suppose that the patent inflammable coke 
Will supersede the use of other fuel.— Mining Journal. 


Disastrous accounts of inundations are given in the 
Savoy papers. The Arve continues to devastate the 
rspout burst over the province of Chia- 
blese on the 19th, and detached such a quantity of large 
stones from the mountains in the vicinity of the village of 
Locum that the bridge of the Thonon road was half de- 
stroyed by them. The road itself is impassable, The vil- 
lage of Buttes, in the territory of Cluses, has been entirely 

. tters from Switzerland of the 25th state 

that alarm was felt Jest the Rhine should overflow. An 
m wag threatening in the canton of Uri. 

had begun to fall, and that caused the rivers to rise. In 
ne canton of Lucerne the continual rains had made the 
Hivers overflow, and the lake had risen a foot. 
losses n sustained by the inundations in the villages 
/ atthe foot of the Jura, the Gros de Vana, and in the val 
of the Alps. The Courrier de U Isére states that the 
has washed away upwards of forty houses in one of 


been filled. 
ywell-street. The well is of great depth, 


hial relief for many years. At her 


It is on the premises of a 


The springs have 


0d condition. 


The articles 


While the horrid rumbling 


But he found the bridge too 


At length he was overtaken by 


Snow 


Serious 





ery 


John Aroné, a foreigner, considered himself ill used by 
foreign consuls in several places, notably in Syria. He 
could get no redress in his own estimation, from the 
Foreign Office; and so he sent threatening letters to the 
Earl of Malmesbury, hinting at the fate of Percival, who 
was shot by Bellingham. John Aroné was brought before 
Mr. Henry on Saturday on this charge; and as he could 
not find bail when ordered, he was committed in default. 


Thomas Philip Butler, a clerk at the Post Office, was 
committed for trial by Mr. Henry at Bow-street, on Tues- 
day, on the charge of having plundered letters containing 
cash and jewellery. Butler, whois “ well-connected” appears 
to have robbed letters to an immense extent. He was 
caught in the fact at last, by Mr. Sculthorpe, one of the 
presidents of the London district post, and Mr. Cole, in- 
spector of letter-carriers. It is astonishing how people 
will, in spite of numberless warnings, confide money and 
jewels to the care of the Post Office. 


Mr. Clough, a Bradford solicitor, living at Bolton 
Grange, near that town, was dining late on ‘Monday even- 
ing, when he was alarmed by a loud scream. He went up 
stairs to the bedroom of his children, but found them a 
quiet. Returning down stairs he was met by a servant 
who told him he was wanted in the kitchen. “Thither he 
went, but on his entrance he was knocked down by one of 
seven men wearing masks. They lifted him up, forced 
him into ns bed-room, and compelled him to lie still while 
they plundered his plate-chest. Meanwhile a detachment 
from the gang took all they could find in the house; 
locked all the family and servants in the cellar, and turned 
loose all the horses in the stable. Altogether they cap- 
tured property worth about 3007. 





Several of the betting-shop gentry are usually in league 
together, and they refer to one another, and have so plau- 
sible a story that parties take them as tenants without 
suspicion, and then so defective are our laws that there is 
the greatest difficulty in getting them out and avoiding 
serious loss. We havea case before us to illustrate it. An 
owner had the misfortune to let a house some time ago to 
a nest of swindlers of this description. Tt is now shut up, 
has been so for months, possession of it denied him, and a 
scoundrel pettifogger in league with them coolly tells him, 
“ You can do nothing till November, and unless you give 
us a sum of money (besides losing all the rent due) we 
shall keep you out as long as possible.” The rent being 
just above 507. a year the County Court is not available; 
but the owner intends to see what the laws against con- 
spiracy may do to punish such vagabonds, and we mention 
the circumstance as a warning to others. Some of our 
legal readers may be able to give him a useful hint.—The 
Builder. 





The Belgian Government has just published returns, 
from which it appears that the total population of Belgium 
on the 3lst of December, 1850, was 4,407,241. In the 
course of the year the number of births was 131,416, and 
of deaths 92,909. 


From a Parliamentary paper just published, it appears 
that the receipts received on account of the several county 
and borough fanitie asylums in the year ending the 31st 
of December last in England and Wales, amounted to 
236,724/. 4s. 2}d.; the expenditure was 207,017/. 18s. 63d. 
The balance in the hand of the treasurer at the end of the 
year was 33,5847. 3s. 8}d., and there was due to the 
treasurer, 3,877/. 18s. 


According to a return to the House of Commons just 
printed, the annual value of property assessed to the poor- 
rate in England and Wales and Ireland, in 1842, was 
75,894,5751.; in 1847, 80,515,4137.; and in 1851, 
79,280,6711. For the poor rate and county rate in 1851 
there was voted by Parliament, or otherwise paid out of 
the public funds, the sum of 391,5007. The county rate 
is paid out of the poor rate. 


A return to Parliament has just been issued showing 
the number of houses valued at 207. and upwards, the 
number of those which pay house-tax at sixpence and nine- 
pence in the pound, with other information on the same 
subject. In Patan and Wales there are 179,234 houses 
charged at sixpence ; and in Scotland, 6,377. The amount 
of duty in England and Wales is 200,182/7. 19s. 2d. ; and 
in Scotland, 5.2887, 11s. 9d.; making 205,471. 10s. 11d. 
at sixpence; while at ninepence in the pound there are 
252,213 houses in England and Wales producing 
163,204/. 4s. 8d.; and in Scotland, 24,095 houses at 
38,3407. 17s. 1d.; making the ninepence duty 
501,5457. 1s. 9d. The total amount of duty is stated at 
707,016/, 12s. 8d. The return, which was obtained by Mr. 
Goulburn, contains the number of houses in some of the 
principal towns rated at 10/. and other sums. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK, 
Tue mortality has declined in London, and 980 deaths 
have been registered in the fourth week of August. This 
number is less by 104 than the number registered in the 
previous week, and less by 144 than the numbers registered 
in the first week of August. Of the 980 persons who tied, 
508 were males, 472 females ; 558 were children under the 
age of 15; 277 were adults of middle age, and 144 were 
people who had attained the age of 60 and upwards. 701 
of the deaths occurred in the districts north, 279 in the 
districts south of the Thames. 120 of the deaths took 
place in public institutions, namely, 80 in workhouses, 28 
in hospitals, 4 in lunatic asylums, 4 in military and naval 
asylums, 2 in the Dreadnought, and 2 in the Westminster 
House of Correction. No death was registered in any 
other prison. 





of life, and 10 of the age of 60 and upwards. 


Scarlatina is still prevalent; it has destroyed the lives of 
51 children. Fever was fatal to 32 adults and 16 children. 
Diarrhcea was fatal to 107 children, 8 persons in the middle 
It is gratify- 
ing to observe the sudden decline of the deaths from 
diarrhea from 208 to 125; 16 deaths from cholera are 
registered, ineluding 11 children and 4 adults. Ten males 
and 5 females died of the disease, 12 on the north and 3 
on the south side of the Thames. The death of the 
labourer’s wife, aged 34 years, in Rotherhithe, after 16 
hours illness, is the most remarkable of the cases. 


In the interval between the two great epidemics of 
Asiatie cholera in the years 1832 and 1849, on the con- 
tinent, a partial outbreak occurred, which did not reach 
England, and we may hope that on the present occasion 
this country may enjoy the like immunify>~ At the same 
time all the measures contemplated for purifying the earth, 
air, and water of London, and other cities should be 
accelerated. 


Last week the births of 753 boys and 746 girls, in all 
1499 children, were registered in London. e ave 


number in seven corresponding weeks of the years 1845-51 
was 1331. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 22nd ult., at Stebbing, Essex, the wife of the Rev. 
Roger Dawson Duffield: a son. 

On the 24th ult., at Kilkenny Castle, Ireland, the Marchioness 
of Ormonde : a son. 

os ~ 2ith ult., at Bracondale, the Lady Henrietta Harvey : 
a daughter. 

On the 25th ult., the Hon. Mrs. Parnell, of 13, Bryanston- 
square: a son. 

On the 25th ult., at Bloomsbury Rectory, the Hon, Mrs. 
Montagu Villiers: a daughter. 

On the 29th ult., at the Lawn, the lady of A. L. Goddard, 
Esq., M.P.: a son. 

On the 30th ult., at 24, Cavendish-road, St. John’s-wood, the 
widow of the late T. C. Granger, Fsq., M.P.: a son, 

On the 31st ult., at _Ladbrook House, Kensington Park, the 
wife of W. Downing Bruce, Esq., K.C.S., F.8.A., of the Middle 
Temple, and 9, Victoria-square, Pimlico: a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 12th ult., at the Spanish Legation, Washington, U.8., 
hy proxy, the ceremony performed by the Right Rev. Bishop 
M‘Gill, of Virginia, Aggrapina Zaggrewsky MacLeod, daughter 
of Alexander N. MacLeod, of Harris, to Jose Maria Magallon, 
second son of the Marguis de San Adrien. His Exeellency Don 
Angel Calderon de la Barca, her Catholic Majesty’s Minister to 
the United States, stood as proxy. 

On the 2ith ult., at Stonor, in the county of Oxford, Henry 
Charles Silvertop, Esq., of Minster Acres, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, to the Hon Eliza Stonor, third daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord and Lady Camoys. 


On the 24th ult., at Brompton, Yorkshire, Whitehall Dod, 
Esq., late of the 6th Dragoons, only son of J. W. Dod, as 
M.P., of Cloveriey, Shropshire, and cousin to C. R. Dod, Esq., 
Author of ‘‘ The Parliamentary Companion,” “ The Peerage,’ 
&c., to Emma Matilda, daughter of the late Lieutenant-General 
Sir H. M. Vavasour, Bart., of Melbourne and Spaldington, 
Yorkshire. 

On the 25th ult., at Broadwater Church, Worthing, the Rev, 
Henry F. Hall, B.A., late curate of Christ Church, and domes- 
tic chaplain to the Earl of Castlestuart, to Charlotte, only child 
of John Howell, Esq., F.R.S., M.D., and Deputy Inspector- 
General of Military Hospitals. 

On the 25th ult., at All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, Com- 
mander Rodd, H.M.8. Impreguable,. youngest son of the late 
Rey. Dr. Rodd, Trebartha-hall, to Wilhelmina Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir J, Tremayne Rodd, 
K.C.B. 





On the 25th ult., at Salisbury Cathedral, George Alfred Elliss. 
Wall, Esq., of Worthy-park, Hampshire, to Katherine, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Rivers, Bart. 

On the 26th ult., at St. Peter's, Eaton-square, Edward Cople- 
ston Buckland, Esq., second son of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster, to Rose Mary, daughter of the late John Walter, 

48q. 

On the 26th ult., George Fownes Luttrell, Esq., eldest son of 
Frances Fownes Luttrell, Esq., of Kilve, Somersetshire, to 
Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Hood, Bart., of Wootton, in the same county, 


On the 3ist nit., at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston-square, 
Louis Charles, third son of the Right Hon, Charles Tennyson 
D'Eyncourt, of Bayon’s Manor, Lincolnshire, to Sophia, 
younges daughter of John Ashton Yates, Esq., of Bryanston- 
square, and Dinglehead, Lancashire. 


DEATHS. 


On the 22nd ult., Annette, Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, 
and wife of A, Hicks, Esq., of Sutton-place, Guildford, Surrey, 
aged 63. 

On the 23rd ult., at Burford, near Tenbury, Harriet, the sis- 
ter of George Rushout, M.P., and daughter of the late Hon, 
and Rev. George Rushout Bowles. 

On the 23rd ult., at Rothsay, Miss Emilia Cumming, daughter 
of the late Sir Alexander Penrose Cumming Gordon, cf Altyre, 
Baronet, and sister of C. L. Cumming Bruce, Esq., M.P. 

On the 25th ult., at Castlecraig, Francis Napier Carmichael, 
third son of the late Sir Thomas G. Carmichael, Bart. 

On the 25th ult., at Claremont, near Manchester, 

Anne, the wife of Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., and daughter 
of Thomas Robinson, Esq., of Manchester. 

On the 25th ult., the ie. Peter Ewart, Rector of Kirkling- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

On the 26th ult., Mr. J. W. Allen, the celebrated landscape 
painter, at his house in the Lower Mall, Hammersmith, sud- 
denly, of a disease of the heart, in the 49th year of his age, 
leaving a widow and eight children to lament his untimely 
decease. 

On the 27th ult., 8, Saxe Cobourg-place, Edinburgh, Barbara 
Forbes, widow of the late Andrew Davidson, Esq., advocate, 
Aberdeen, in the 84th year of her age. 

On the 28th ult., at Cheltenham, Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Hutchinson, F.R.S., late Bengal Engineers, aged 59, 

On the 28th ult., at the Cove, Torquay, Elizabeth Laura, wife 
of Captain Holder, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, daughter of 
Colonel and Lady Laura Meyrick, and granddaughter of the 
Duke of Cleveland. 

On the 29th ult., at his mother’s residenee, Tyfield Manor- 

Charles 








house, Wilts, aged 21, Ponsonby, third son of the late 
Penruddocke, £sq., barrister-at-law. 
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Saturpay, September 4. 

NEARLY the same speakers addressed a public meeting 
on Thursday evening, in the Free Library at Manchester, 
as had spoken in the morning at the opening ceremony. 
Sir John Potter was in the chair. The names of the 
Bishop of Manchester, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr.'Thackeray, 
and Mr. Bright; Dr. Vaughan and Mr. Brotherton, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes and Dr. Watts will give some 
idea of the character of the meeting. The resolutions 
expressed the conviction of the meeting that the insti- 
tution would be of the highest benefit to the working 
classes ; that their large subscriptions did them honour ; 
and that the late triumphant poll was very gratifying. 
We append two of the addresses. 

Dr. Vaughan said :— 

“T have had, perhaps more than any other person, to do 
with selecting the books that constitute here what we call 
British history. Of course that is a department in which 


Tam —_ K to have some peculiar knowledge or judg- | 
ment. ow, 


I conceive there are youths present who are 
not without an interest in history, and in that department 
especially I would om say to them, if you would make a 
wise use of the volumes there placed within your reach, 
try todo it upon some system. Endeavour to group it, 
as it were, into different sections—the various parts that 
go to make up the whole of what we call history. Have a 
plan; no one of our English histories will do for you, taken 
alone; not even those of them that are most nearly 
descriptive of what my views are, as to what English his- 
tory is, would I advise you to read, to the exclusion of the 
rest. It seems to have been allotted to us, as the result of 
the various conflicts out of which our system in policy and 
in religion has taken its complexion, that history shall 
be everywhere written, more or less, under a party 
bias. Well, then, trust to no one implicitly. Compare 
those that are known to write under different influences ; 
and try to get your impressions from a fair comparison. 
But that is an extended labour. I have spoken of 
history as having parts. “ Divide and conquer” is the 
maxim; ascertain what the parts are. There is what is 
called military history, there 1s what is called civil history, 
there is the history of arts and science, there is the history 
of manufactures. Break up all these into those district 
sections, learn what the history gives you in relation to 
these civil matters separately, question yourself when you 
have read certain portions,—* What have I learned from 
this relative to the great questions of government, the con- 
dition of the people, legislation, and how the laws are ad- 
ministered, and manufactures, and commerce, and learn- 
ing?” Except you do this, my fear is that you may read 
a large space, and feel that, for want of some plan of this 


kind, you have not gathered the result that is necessary | 


to the encouragement of your efforts. Now, we have 
histories that are written considerably upon this plan—Mr. 
Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, for instance—where 
you have the different parts broken up, each part com- 
plete in itself, and all the parts going to constitute the 
entire of the history. I could mention others; I could 
mention the productions of one now present with us, in 
which we find this idea carried out, and the various phases 
of French History presented in our own language as never 
before—I mean the lectures recently published by the Pro- 








fessor of History in the University of Cambridge (cheers), | 


than which, I think, no reading more interesting can be 
found for the thoughtful young men of Manchester. I 
make those suggestions, having once had some experience 
as a Professor of History, though so obscure were my 


doings in that way, that you may not be aware of the fact. | 


I have ascertained how important it is, in order to enable 
youths to feel that they are making actual progress, that 
they should proceed on some such plan.” 


Mr. Monckton Milnes took up the same theme:— 
“Don’t think that it is such a very easy thing for a man 


to sit down and read in this library. It has taken agreat | . : : 
| is to succeed him, regretted extremely that, owing to a 


deal of time to make the world learn how to read. Some 
400 years ago the art of printing was invented; not such 
a great marvel, after all, because it would always have 
been there if wanted; the only thing was the invention of 
the moveable types. In some twenty years after that time 
the art had got to what you call perfection. If you go to 
the library of an antiquary, he will show you books printed 
twenty years after the invention of printing, got up in a 
most beautiful style of execution, equal to anything which 
the art of printing could produce; yet, how much progress 
have books made since that time in the world! It is 400 
years since this art was invented, and yet how small a pro- 
portion of the human race know anything about books; 
and how much smaller the proportion who ever read them ; 
and how much smaller the proportion who ever remember 
what they read! (‘Hear, hear, and laughter.) There 
are some countries in Europe—Prussia, for instance— 
where there is what is called a popular system of educa- 
tion. Searcely a child of eight years old is there but can 
read straight a-head; but possibly if you see that child at 
30 years old, you will find he has forgotten how to read 
altogether. And very naturally so too; he has gone into 
other occupations; he has had no books; the political con- 
stitution of his country does not allow him newspapers; 
and so all this primary instruction is utterly useless. (Hear, 
hear.) The circulation of books has already occupied 400 
years, yet it has only taken 50 years for the use of tobacco 
to go from one end of the world to the other.” (Loud 
cheers and laughter.) 

There were other speakers, and the meeting was not 
over until half-past eleven. 





The annual festival of the ancient “Company of 
Cutlers of the Lordship of Hallamshire” took place on 





Thursday in their elegant hall, Sheffield, under the 
presidency of Mr. Michael Hunter, the Master Cutler 
elect for the ensuing year. 

In the forenoon the company attended Divine service 
in the parish church, where the annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E.S. Murphy, chaplain to the in- 
corporation. 
hall, where the new officers were sworn in. The morn- 
ing was ushered in by a merry peal from the parish 
bells, and the ringing was continued at intervals during 
the day, The guests invited to the feast began to 
arrive about four o’clock, and at half-past five they sat 
down to-dinner. The number of persons present was 
upwards of 200. On the right of the chair were seated 
Lord Milton, Sir C. Wood, Captain Minchen, Lord 
Fitzgibbon, Mr. W. Walker, the Rev. E. 8. Murphy 
(chaplain), Mr. James Wilson, law clerk, the Rev. 
Thomas Sale, vicar of Sheffield, Major De Salis, Mr. G. 
W. Chambers, the Rev. Joseph Hunter, and Mr. W. 
Jeffeock. On the left were Lord Edward Howard, 
M.P., Mr. E. B. Denison, M.P., Mr. G. Hadfield, M.P., 
the Mayors of Wolverhampton and Sheffield, Mr. E. P. 


V. Burnell, of Beauchief Abbey, and the Mayors of 


Walsall and Doncaster. The vice-chairs were occupied 


They afterwards proceeded to the Town- | 


a 


Alderman Warrington, Mr. John Johnson, Mr, 
Johnson, Mr. N. Barton, Mr. J.C. Chapman, My T 
Sheldon, Mr. John Burgess, Mr. J. R, Mi. 
Wilkinson Burslam, of Manchester, Mr. Charles lous, 
of the Ribbon Weavers’ Association, Chairman of the 
Committee, which consisted entirely of worki 
presided on the occasion, and bore testimony to the 
unceasing efforts Mr. Booth had made in the cause of 
moral and social reform. 

The Rev. W. Fillingham, in presenting the portrait 
observed, that he considered himself highly honoured 
in having to present to so worthy a man the testimo. 
nial which his fellow-townsmen had provided for one 
who had spent so long and useful a life in endeayony: 
to promote the well-being of those around him. 

Mr. Booth thanked them for the portrait, and said 
he thought they had greatly overrated his Services, 
He had indeed endeavoured to instruct the orphan and 
the afflicted, and to improve the character and condi- 
tion of those around him. The proceedings of this 


| night would assure him that his humble services were 


by Mr. M. Hunter, jun., Mr. W. A. Matthews, senior | 


warden, and Mr. 'T. Moulson. It appeared from what 
was said in the course of the evening, that the Master 
Cutler elect in issuing his invitations was influenced 
by a desire to bring together such persons as were 
likely to promote an exhibition of metal-work, which it 
is proposed to hold in Sheffield in the course of 1853. 





The Northern Whig of Thursday supplies us with 
an account of the doings of the British Association, at 


Belfast. 


One of the most striking facts is the appearance of 


the Earl of Eglinton on the scene, and the becoming 
delight of the authorities of Belfast. The Viceroy ar- 
rived from Dublin on Tuesday afternoon, accompanied 
by Lord Naas and the great law officers of Ireland. In 
the evening, a grand banquet was given in the music- 
hall, Mr. Samuel Fenton, mayor of Belfast, presiding, 
and Roman-catholic and Protestant gentlemen ranged 
around. The speaking had the convivial stamp; and 
not a scintilla of political light was shed by the Lord 
Lieutenant or his law officers. 

The next day the British Association, in general 
committee, met, for the first time, in the Queen’s College, 
vice-president Sir 
The report showed a balance of 2377. in hand. 
evening, the general meeting of the Association was held 
in May-street Church. Among the company present, 
were the Lord Lieutenant, the Prince of Canino, Lord 
Massereene, the Earl of Roden, the Earl of Enniskillen, 


toderick Murchison in the chair. | 
In the 


Lord Chancellor, Sir David Brewster, Sir H. de la | 


Beche, Sir R. Murchison, Archbishop Whately, and an | os. tnt Hei 


immense number of clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, and numerous scientific gentlemen, members of 
the Association, whose arrival in town to take part in 
the proceedings of the body had been previously an- 
nounced, 

Sir Roderick Murchison having been moved to the 
chair, said his first duty was to explain why he oecu- 
pied that position. The distinguished Astronomer 
Royal, who is the actual president of the British Asso- 
ciation, and who ought, if it had been possible, to have 
resigned the chair that evening to Colonel Sabine, who 


family affliction, he could not be present on that ocea- 
sion; and he had charged him (Sir R.) to express his 
sorrow that he was unable to be present on so import- 
ant an oceasion. Sir R. Murchison added, that the 


Astronomer Royal spoke in the highest terms of his 


successor, of whom he has said—* The Association is to 
be represented by one of its most faithful friends, who 
has long efficiently conducted the real business of the 
body, and whose public character so well befits the 


public representation of the British Association for the | 


Advancement of Science.” In those sentiments he en- 
tirely concurred. The chairman then passed a warm 
eulogy on the character and talents of Colonel Sabine, 
whom he introduced to the meeting. 

Colonel Sabine then delivered the usual inaugural 
address, which he confined to topics drawn chiefly from 
matters which would come before the mathematical 
and physical section, and with which he was more 
familiarly acquainted. 


Dr. Robinson and Sir Henry de la Beche moved and | 


seconded a vote of thanks, which was adopted, 
The meeting then adjourned to Friday. 








A number of the inhabitants of Congleton, friends of 
Reform, assembled in Mr. Booth’s School-room, High- 
street, to present a testimonial of respect and esteem 
to Mr. William Booth. The testimonial consisted of a 
portrait, painted by Mr. Fox, of Stockport. Among 
the persons present, were the Reverend W, Fillingham, 


appreciated by a great number of his fellow-t 
and the knowledge of this would soften the pillow of age, 

Mr. Alderman Warrington had long been a coadjutor 
with Mr. Booth. He considered that the town of 
ton was greatly indebted to that gentleman for the rp. 
formation of many abuses that formerly existed in the 
borough. They might differ in their religions opinions, 
but still he maintained that every man who had the 
moral courage honestly to avow his opinions was ep. 
titled to respect. 

Mr. Wilkinson Burslam, Mr. J. R. Cooper, and Mr, 
J.C, Chapman, testified to the great exertions made 
by Mr. Booth in the cause of educational and other rp. 
forms. 

The committee and a number of gentlemen after 
wards took supper with Mr. Booth. 

On Thursday evening, as the express train of the London 
and North-Western Railway, which left Euston-square at 
5 o'clock, was on its way to Manchester from Crewe,a 
little after 9 o'clock, it ran off the line under most alarming 
circumstances. It appears to have attained a speed of 
about 40 miles an hour, when about three miles north of 
Crewe, a buffer, with the long iron rod attached, which had 
probably dropped off"a preceding train, obstructed the line. 
The driver became aware that one of the fore wheel guards 
was in contact with something, and he slackened 
About 200 yards further he ascertained that the obstrue. 
tion was still in the w ay of the engine, and was so alarmed 
that he instantly reversed his engine and brought the train 
to a stand about 100 yards further, just as one of the fore 
wheel guards had broken, and the two fore wheels of the 
engine went off the rails and became deeply embedded in 
the sand forming the ballast of the line. So well had the 
driver managed, that he, in reality, brought the train to a 


| stand almost without a sensible shock. The passe 
Lord Dunraven, Lord Wrotthesley, Lord Naas, the 


however, were much alarmed by the great quantity of 
sand which was thrown up, and which found its way into 
the carriages till the seats and floors were coated nearly 
The train was detained about two hours. 
The guard had to run back to Crewe and bring up another 
engine, and a force of men to get the engine of the train 
on to the line again. The passengers, 20 in number, were 
so pleased with the conduct of the engine-driver in sticking 
to his post after he must have been almost enveloped ina 
cloud of sand, that they offered him a handsome collection, 
made on the spot, but he declined it. 





The following notice, with respect to the revision of the 
list of voters in the return of members to Parliament for 
the cities of London and Westminster and the borough of 
Finsbury, and for knights of the shire for the county of 
Middlesex, was issued yesterday :—City of London: Mr. 
Thomas Young M'‘Christie, barrister-at-law, | appointed 
under the statute 6 Victoria, ¢. 18, for the revision of the 
lists of voters for the different parishes, precincts, &e,, in 
the city of London, will hold a court in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, at the Guildhall of the said city of London, on 
Thursday, the 16th instant, at 10 a.m. The parishes will 
be taken alphabetically.—Borough of Finsbury: Mr. 
John Frazer Macqueen, barrister-at-law, will hold a court 
in the Lords Justices’-court, Lincoln’s-inn, on Thursday, 
the 16th instant, at 11 a.m., for the revision of the list of 
voters for the said borough.—County of Middlesex: One 


of the revising barristers appointed’ to revise the lists of : 


voters for the election of knights of the shire for the 


| county of Middlesex, will hold his court for that purpose 


at the following places and times within the — 
districts—viz., Friday, the 17th instant, at the Cast 
Inn, Brentford, at 11 a.m., for the different parishes, towns, 
&e., in that division; Saturday, the 1$th instant, at the 
Black Dog, Bedfont, at 11 a.n.; Monday, the 20th inst, 
at the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, for the 
parishes within the city of London, at 10 a.m.; Tuesday, 
the 2lst instant, at the Lords Justices’-court, Westmun- 
ster-hall, at 10 a.m., for Lincoln’s-inn, and parishes within 
the city of Westminster; Wednesday, the 22nd instant, at 
the Belvidere Tavern, Penton-street, Islington, at wae! 
Friday, the 24th instant, at the Green Man, Bet a 
green, at 10 a.m.; Saturday, the 25th instant, at ee 
White Hart Tavern, Uxbridge, at 11 a.m. ; Monday, 
27th instant, at the Albion Hall, Hammersmith, at 
a.n.; Tuesday, the 28th instant, at the Chandos —_— 
Edgeware, at 11 a.m.; Wednesday, the 29th wr 
the King’s Head, Enficld, at 11 a.m. ; Thursday, ee 
instant, at Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead-hill, at 1 Kent 
The revision of the lists of voters for the counties of 
and Surrey will follow the above. 
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= -Dr. Arnotp. 
WHAT THEN? 

Pagtiament is to meet in November—the new 

Parliament. “ What then?” asks the politician, 

thoroughly blas¢. But Lord Derby—or rather 

Mr. Disraeli, is then to disclose his policy. 

“ Well, what then?” 

Nothing canmove him. To the blasé politician 
there is but one thing that comes with a weleome 
—news; and just now there is no news. Of free 
discussion he tis hada surfeit, except in religion 
and certain questions of the moralities, and Abso- 
jutists might profit by the experience; the 
Englishman is fairly sick of all discussion, save 
in religion and the said moralities. Those sub- 
‘ects still have some interest for him; but every 
other he has discussed until he is sick of it all. 
Discussed enough to prevent action. As to the 
thing discussed, none but enthusiasts can feel 
any interest in subjects so remote; and there 
are no enthusiasts left in the field of public affairs 
during the vacation. 

When the poet Thomson was asked why he 
did not get up in the morning, he answered, 
“Young man, I have no motive”; the very 
reason why no English party can get up any stir. 
We see events pass by us in their unbroken pro- 
cession as things that concern us not. 
tician, like the fated German dreamer, sees his 
own funeral pass by, and is but an unconcerned 
spectator of his own ong decease. Were Eng- 
land an inn, and we but lodgers, its affairs could 
not concern us less. 
itlarge; but only fussy, vulgarpeople remonstrate. 
Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden tell us that it might 
be retrenched; but what then ? 
Mr. Cobden are mauvais ton. 

Tremendous vaticinators, who see into mill- 
stones, London fogs, causes of things, and other 
inscrutable substances, declare that if matters go 


on in eté 








on as they do, without any real Government, but | 


only by hap-hazard, there is a chance that the inn 
may be broken up, or pass into other hands. But 


whatthen? There will always be some inn ; and it | 


ly matters of what sort. They give very 
entertainment at Vienna; and even Louis 


N _ ean do something creditable in that 


But Lord Malmesbury is Foreign Minister, and 
ready we are in a sort of diplomatic hot water 
with various foreign Governments, so that Peace 
18 In danger. Surely that will touch the cold 
Englishman? Not a jot of it. Peace has lasted 
#0 long, that he believes in it, just as he does in 
the Thirty-nine Articles, or anything that has 
lasted from { his] time immemorial. 
it should not continue, he is half tired of it, and 
nteare. Napoleon is going headlong to the 
Empire; but what is that to England? Italy 
cannot for ever endure Austrian torture. Well, 
who cares—except Gladstone ? 
There are, indeed, practical matters to demand 
our attention. For example, Australia is calling 


out for emigrants, and threatening to separate if | 


more convicts be sent; yet more convicts are 
tent, even by honest Sir John Pakington ; and 
twenty thousand emigrants-that-would-be are 
Waiting to go, and can’t get passports from the 
little office under the Colonial Oflice. Well, what 
then ¢ who cares? If we 
Pakington will be responsible. 
frants can’t get their tickets, they must wait: it 
8 Pakington’s affair. . 

lé railways are amalgamating, and are in- 
tending to defraud the public by combination 


lose the colonies, 


_ the consumer. Well—whose affair is 

a, echt the railway companies? Let alone, 
ey will come right. 

talone, indeed, and the Cholera will come. 


Y it is on its tour —Erzeroum, War- 
Konigsberg, 


“¥, Dantzig, have already 


been touched in its itinerary: Sunderland 
should come next. Well, we all know that: 
any fool can trace the usual course of Cholera. 
But, remember, we have still our towns and 
homes unprepared for it—we have still drains 
that do not drain, water which is not “ the sim- 
ple element,” churchyards which are depositories 
of death amidst the living: we are still helpless 
to undergo Cholera! And what then ? 





THE IMMORTAL SPARK IN PROTECTION. 


“No surrender,” was once the motto for the 
Protectionists, and, however the leaders of the 
party, trading in the interests of their own adhe- 
rents for their own purposes, may now be dis- 
posed to give up the cause which they entered 
office to sustain, the Protectionists themselves 
will still be bent on attaining the substance of 
that for which they have so long fought. The 
Free-Trade journals are hallooing before they 
are out of the wood. They are now talking of 
the Protectionist party as of one whose relics 
they are despatching fast and fiercely, under the 
auspices of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby ; but 
the party will not be so easily killed. There is 
a real truth wrapped up in the fallacy of Protee- 
tion, and the truth itself will survive all the 
odium that the fallacy has invited. The consum- 





The poli- | 


We pay the bill, and think | 


Mr. Hume and | 


But, even if 


If the poor emi- | 


mation of Free-Trade has only removed some of 
the difficulties that obstructed the truth that lay 
in Protection ; and the day is approaching when 


shift their grounds from the old abandoned dog- 
ma to the extracted truth: they will be obliged 
to leave the wreck for the still serviceable long- 
boat. 

The Ship-owner’s Society is preferring its de- 
mands for justice, and the Times, combating the 
arguments, is obliged to admit that some portion 
of the demands is ‘not unreasonable.” For ex- 
ample, the Ship-owners contend that, as they are 
exposed to the competition of the world in trade, 
they must be allowed to use the competition of 
the world in manning their ships, and be no 
| longer restricted to the employment of British 
seamen alone, in a certain proportion. The 
Times is willing to coneede that demand ; it 
thinks “there is good reason to believe that 
many of the evils complained of on board mer- 
chant-ships, arise from the protection, by legisla- 
tive enactment, of British seamen from foreign 
competition, and the endless insubordinations 
which are sure to follow from such a monopoly.” 
Thus the Zimes would expose the British seaman 
to foreign competition, as a means of beating him 
| down in his bargain with his employers. The 
Times would concede a restriction which prevents 





| co-operate to the common object. 


the residuary Protectionists will be obliged to | 


that the principle of Free Trade, as it is stated 
by the Times, is not sufficient for regulating the 
commerce between man and man. It is not suffi- 
cient for so distinct a matter as the bargain for a 
passage across the sea; how then could it be 
suflicient to regulate so many political and social 
collateralities involved in the whole question of 
the shipping interest. If the Free Trade party 
should find itself sufficiently powerful to enforce 
its dogma upon that interest, as it has upon the 
agricultural, some of the evils which are to be 
anticipated would be sooner realized, because the 
field is more limited and more concentrated to 
the view, and we should then find that the true 
part of Protection would again assert itself. 

As we have said times innumerable, and may 
again say in noticing this most recent illustration, 
freedom of trade is an excellent thing in the mere 
process of exchange, but it will not suffice to re- 
gulate the other relations of traders as men, as 
companions, as citizens. In every relation what- 
ever there must be at least two parties to the trans- 
action ; and free-trade cannot attain its most be- 
neficial development unless the interests of both 
these parties are kept in view, and consulted b 
both. The interests will be best served when bot 
This principle 
of concert in the pursuit of separate employments 
is the principle of economy which Free-trade does 
not include; but it is a principle which must be 
included in all great combinations. So important 
an interest as the agricultural or the shipping in- 
terest cannot be conducted under proper hon, if, 
in the framing of those laws, the principle of 
Concert be kept out of sight. Neither can those 
who are engaged in the interest obtain their full 


| share of justice, until they know how to base 


their demands on right principles. When the 
ship-owners understand that they must demand 
proper consideration for their class upon the 
grounds of serving the interests of the public as 
well as their own—when they claim laws which 
shall include the interest of the consumer as of 
the producer, the interest of the passenger, and 
the freighter, as well as of the ship-owner, of the 
able seaman as well as of the humbler “boy”—they 
will put their claims in a shape which the ublie 
cannot refuse to respect; but then we should 
not see them claim to man their ships with ill-paid 
sailors, and abruptly to discontinue the employ- 
ment of pilots. 





OUTRAGES ON WOMEN. 


| Tue Society for the Provention of Cruelty to 


our merehant navy, nursery for our armed ma- | 


rine, from being maintained solely by foreign 


trade the control of our marine. Viewed poli- 
tically, such a concession is a reductio ab ab- 
surdum ; but it will scarcely be viewed as such 
by a public already prejudiced in favour of the 
dogma from which it starts. 
One of the arguments, however, which the 
Times employs—an old favourite with the free- 
| trade public—would be sufficient answer to the 
position. ‘ The principle of free trade,” writes 


of self-interest to provide the ship with all things 
necessary to complete the voyage in safety.” 


the principle of self-interest was trusted, and in 
which it failed in a manner the most egregious 
and disgraceful. Self-interest was left to cater 
for emigrants to North America, and it was found 
that it treated those emigrants as pigs themselves 
would not have been treated. Indecency and 
disease rendered the emigrant ship controlled by 
no better genius than self-interest, a perfect hell 
upon the waters; those who were not contaminated 
were outraged ; and the cargo was landed on the 
other shore of the Atlantic in every stage of moral 
and physical suffering. The nuisance at last be- 
came so flagrant, that it attracted public atten- 
tion: common sense, and common decency, 
obliged the Legislature to interpose; and now, 
compulsory laws regulate the pos of emigrant 
ships. The results have been very satisfactory : 
the food is now for the most part wholesome ; 
the lodging accommodation is tolerable ; the cus- 
toms of the ship, the inevitable customs, no longer 


pupils in sailorship, and would thus hand over to | 


Animals has intervened to rescue the bull which 
M. Poitevin sacrificed in his tragic farce of 
Europa; but what was the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Women about, that it did not interfere 
for the rescue of another animated creature 
involved in that venture — Madame Poitevin ? 
There is, indeed, one reason why the society 
might scruple to interfere—she is a wife. 

The caprice with which society at large selects 
the objects for its sanction or reprobation is re- 
markable; but in nothing more than the treat- 
ment of women. Certain cruelties to women are 
forbidden by law; but others are winked at. A 
man must not call a child into being and leave it 


to starve; but he may abandon the mother, as a 


| our contemporary, “ is to trust to the principle | 


Now there is one branch of shipping in which | 


} 





| outrage every feeling of decency. But these ad- | 


| vantages are obtained by an intervention which 


wholly violates the dogma of Free Trade. We | 
perceiye, therefore, from this practical experience, | flagrantly outrage justice, and yet, 80 little 


woman, whatever the deception by which he has 
inveigled her. A man must not invade the 
property of another man in his wife; the law 
will protect the yielding strength of the woman, 
and the constructive rights of the husband ; but 
ifa woman be quite without natural protector, 
she must look shor herself, for all the low cares. 
Even in the case of her child, it is not she whom 
the law protects, but the ratepayer! As to the 
cruelty of the case—that is no business of any- 
body’s. There is an Act of Parliament to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals; but none to prevent 
cruelty to women. 

There are, indeed, statutes to prevent dissatis- 
faction to bishops and others by immorality as it 
may be exercised towards women; and we put 
restraints — questionable houses, or any other 
vast escapades of the morality that offends. But 
the thousand forms of cruelty covered by the 
privilege of the parent or the husband, esea 
check, if not animadversion. The husband, who 
pays bis rent, and is * faithful” to his domestic 
relations, may break the heart of his wife, be she 
never so lovingly and gently inclined, and society 
must perforce respect him; but if she should 
leave a home of hate, she is a castaway, whom 
society cannot know. The husband may more 
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support has woman left to her, that she cannot 
maintain her own rights even within the letter of 
the law. As compared with the mass of cruelty 
daily perpetrated in London alone, and nightly, 
seldom does the voice of suffering make itself 
heard; but when it does, the accents of pain are 
terrible. Never has the voice burst its restraint 
with a more terrible truthfulness than in the 
following letter to the Times :— 
“ Birmingham, Aug. 21. 

« Srr,—Permit me to return you my sineere thanks 
in behalf of myself and others of my sex, for the very 
able manner you advocated the cause of the drunkard’s 
wife, on Friday, the 20th inst., and to assure you that 
if half our sufferings from brutality and starvation 
were brought before the public it would harrow up the 
indignation of thousands to the highest degree of en- 
duranee ; and, as you justly observed, the cure sought 
for our sufferings only serves to aggravate instead of 
redressing the grievance; for if any of our ill-used 
housewives apply to the magistrate, in nine cases out 
of ten fine or imprisonmeat is the consequence. Then 
our bed is sometimes sold from under us to prevent 
imprisonment, or our few garments sent to the pledge- 
shop, whence they never return. Thus we who are 
cursed with a drunken brutal companion, had rather 
suffer the evil than seek for redress. 

« Laws have been inade for the protection of horses, 
dogs, and asses from violence—emancipation has been 
sought for and obtained for the poor slaves—but we 
are left to the last; but, thank God, we are not for- 
gotten. And I hope, Sir, that means will be provided 
upon such easy terms as that it may be in the power of 
the sufferer to obtain justice; as it now is, we are 
obliged to pay 2s. 6d. for a warrant; and alas! where 
is the drunkard’s wife who has 2s, 6d. to spare? Not 
one in a thousand of the poor. 

“Tam cordially yours, 
“A VICTIM.” 

Yet worse than this might be told, and in hun- 
dreds of instances, thousands, perhaps we might 
say tens of thousands, many of which would 
scarcely be redeemed by the other shocking fact, 
that the woman is lost to the consciousness of all 
the wrong that is done her. For how often does 
it happen with women, that to escape the into- 
lerable pressure of wrong, they share it; flying 
from the consciousness of shame into the intoxi- 
cation or the squalor which affrights them ! 

The spirit of toleration goes to a yet worse, 
because a more open and shameless, extent. 
“G. W.” relates in the Times how, in Padding- 
ton, one night, he saw a man strike a woman— 
a passing stranger, who had not offended him— 
and how, of the men collected round, none would 
aid the writer to prevent the brute from making 
off with an accomplice, but all looked on in mere 
amusement. ‘“ C. E. W.” tells another tale :— 

* About a month ago I was at breakfast with my 
family at Kensal-green, when I perceived a number of 
persons passing through the field adjoining my house. 
[ endeavoured to ascertain the cause. With much 
difficulty I did so. The stream of men and women had 
come from Paddington to a prize-fight between two— 
no, not men—women! One of my family, being in- 
credulous, contrived to look across the fields, and there 
saw the combatants, stripped to the waist, and fighting. 
Men took them there, men backed them, men were the 
bottle-holders and time-keepers. They fought for about 
half-an-hour, some say for 5s., some say for a sove- 
reign, and some say they will do it again. I saw the 
winner led back in triumph by men. After the above, 
I think your correspondent will cease to wonder at the 
indifference of a Paddington mob. 

* You, Sir, have already drawn the moral from such 
things. Perhaps you will permit me to add my ma- 
tured conviction that some vices and some crimes are 
too disgraceful for the mere punishment of a clean, 
well-ordered, and well-fed prison. Let us have the 
whipping-post again, and at the flogging let the crime 
of ‘ unmanly brutes’ be written over their heads.” 

The whipping-post might not be a bad institu- 
tion; but we should bring to it more than the 
one ruffian—all the recreants that can stand by, 
all those who can pass on and say, ‘ It is no 
business of mine;” for the mean hardness of 
heart which animates the ruffian is in them, only 
in its more passive form. The correspondent who 
relates the outrage at Paddington, complains that 
he could not find a policeman: the more serious 
eomplaint is, that he could not find an English- 
man. For the man that we used to call by that 
name seems to have disappeared in these piping 
days of Peace, and of Societies to Prevent, or 
Protect, &e. Inthe United States, indeed, where 
the mode of life is rougher, where an army of 
nearly two millions of militia or volunteers still 














laughs at “ Peace,” a woman may travel from 
Maine to Florida, and meet no wrong. But in 
England we are so civilized. 

Probably some better attention might be paid 
to these matters if the civil rights of women were 
more distinctly recognised. At present, woman 
is little more than an adjunct to the citizen, pos- 
sessing only ancillary rights. And as women are 
numerically in excess, while ‘‘ commercial prin- 
ciples” are the true governing principles of the 
country, she finds herself forced ‘‘ to sell” herself 
“in the cheapest market,” and is not appreciated. 
Without the market value that she possesses in 
Australia,—without the personal value that she 
possesses by virtue of some surviving chivalry in 
America,—without the civil rights that she ought 
to attain by any complete civilization, she cannot 
command sufficient attention in this one - 
Henee, she is much at the mercy of any blac 
guard whom her unsuspecting nature or unpro- 
tected condition may permit to approach her. It 
is only when her sufferings become intense, an 
outrage to the commonest humanity or to decency, 
that she finds herself on an equality with the 
animals protected by Act of Parfiament. 





FAMILY INFLUENCE IN THE PRESENT 
PARLIAMENT. 

A Great truth is annually laid before the world 
in the pages of Mr. Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion, and if public men would put that truth 
to another, they would do more to “ save society” 
from impending changes detrimental to aristo- 
cratic influences than by all their intrigues. The 
truth that we find annually illustrated by Mr. 
Dod is the existence of powerful family combina- 
tions and influence in Gocdinncend s the families 
being those of great capitalists as well as the great 
landlords of older lineage. 

For instance, there are no less than five mem- 
bers of the great commercial house of the name 
of Baring in the present Parliament. In the 
Lords, William Baring, Lord Ashburton, brother- 
in-law of the Earl of Sandwich, who married a 
daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. In the 
Commons, Sir Francis Baring, member for Ports- 
mouth, cousin of Lord Ashburton, and brother- 
in-law of Sir George Grey and of the Earl of 
Gainsborough. Thomas Baring, member for 
Huntingdon, a brother of Sir Francis. Henry 
B. Baring, member for Marlborough, nephew of 
the first Lord Ashburton, first cousin of Sir 
Francis and Thomas Baring, and brother-in-law 
of the Earl of Cardigan. The Honourable Francis 
Baring, member for Thetford, brother of Lord 
Ashburton. 

The great baronial house of Berkeley furnishes 
six members. In the Lords, Earl Fitzharding. 
In the Commons, his brothers, F. H. Fitzharding 
Berkeley, member for Bristol; Maurice F. Fitz- 
harding Berkeley, member for Gloucester, bro- 
ther-in-law of the Duke of Richmond and of the 
Earl of Ducie; his cousin, General Sir George 
Berkeley, member for Devonport, and Charles 
L. G. Berkeley, member for Seuthom, brother 
of Sir George, and brother-in-law of Lord Leigh. 

The once royal house of Bruce is represented 
by five members. In the Lords, the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, uncle of Lord Berwick, father of Earl 
Bruce, who married the daughter of the Earl of 
Pembroke, and cousin of the Earl of Elgin, K.T., 
who married for his second wife the sister of the 
Earl of Durham. Inthe Commons, Lord Ernest 
Bruce, member for Marlborough, son of the Mar- 
quis of Ailesbury, and brother-in-law of Lord 

Jecies; and Charles L. Cumming Bruce, mem- 
ber for Elgin, whose only child married the 
daughter of the Earl of Elgin. 

The Duncombes, formerly merchants and 
bankers in London, and now ennobled under the 
title of Feversham, furnish five members. In the 
Lords, Baron Feversham, brother-in-law of the 
Earl of Galloway, and grandson of the Earl of 
Dartmouth. In the Commons, the Honourable 
Arthur Duncombe, member for East Yorkshire, 
brother of Lord Feversham; the Honourable Oc- 
tavius Duncombe, member for North Yorkshire, 
son-in-law of the Earl of Cawdor; the Honour- 
able W. E. Duncombe, member for East Retford, 
uephew of the Members for East and North 
Yorkshire, and son of Lord Feversham; and Tho- 
mas Slingsby Duncombe, member for Finsbury, 
and nephew of the first Lord Feversham. 

The ducal house of Manners furnishes six mem- 
bers. In the Lords, the Duke of Rutland, bro- 
ther-in-law of the Earl of Carlisle, uncle of Lord 
Forester, and father-in-law of Earl Jermyn (mem- 
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ber for Bury St. Edmunds) ; Viscount Canter. 
bury ; and Baron Manners. In the Commons. 
the Marquis of Granby, member for North Lei, 
cestershire, son of the Duke of Rutland; and hig 
brothers, Lord George Manners, member for Cam. 
bridgeshire, and Lord John Manners, member 
for Colchester. 

The house of Howard, the head of the pe 
in England, furnishes no less than five members 
of the House of Peers, and three of the Com, 
mons. In the Lords, the Duke of Norfolk, bro. 
ther-in-law of the Duke of Sutherland; the Earl 
of Suffolk, brother-in-law of Lord Sherborne. 
the Earl of Carlisle, grandson of the Duke of 
Devonshire, brother-in-law of the Duke of Suther. 
land, and cousin of Lord Cawdor, of the Duke of 
Richmond, of Philip Howard of Carly Castle 
late M.P., and of Edward Hamlin pe ae, late 
M.P. for Carmarthenshire ; the Earl of Wicklow, 
son-in-law of the Marquis of Abercorn; and the 
Earl Effingham, grandson of the Earl of Roge. 
bery, and brother-in-law of Sir Francis 
M.P. In the Commons, Lord Edward Howard. 
son of the Duke of Norfolk, member for Area. 
del, married to the niece of the seventeenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury ; the Honourable Charles Howard, 
member for East Cumberland; and his brother, 
the Honourable Edward Howard, member for 
Morpeth, sons of the late Earl of Carlisle. 

Lord Alfred Paget, member for Lichfield, ig 
son of the Marquis of Anglesey, brother of Lord 
Uxbridge and of Lord George Paget, member for 
Beaumaris. 

Colonel Jonathan Peel, member for Hunting. 
don, is son-in-law of the Marquis of Ailsa, 
of Sir Robert Peel, member for Tamworth, and 
of Mr. Frederick Peel, member for Bury, 

The Russells have been stronger in previous 
Parliaments. In the Lords there i3 the Duke of 
Bedford. In the Commons, Charles Francis 
Hastings Russell, member for Bedfordshire, 
nephew of the Duke; and Lord John Russell, 
member for London, the late Premier, cousin to 
Viscount Torrington, stepfather to the Earl of 
Ribblesdale, son-in-law to the Earl of Minto, and 
brother-in-law to the Honourable John Edmund 
Elliot, member for Roxburghshire. 

The Stanleys have two branches represented 
in each House. In the Lords there are the Earl 
of Derby, the present Premier, son-in-law of 
Lord Skelmersdale; and Lord Stanley of Alder. 
ley, brother-in-law of Viseount Dillon, in the 
Trish Peerage, and a member of the late Govern. 
ment. In the Commons there are Lord Derby's 
son, Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for t 
Colonies; and William Owen Stanley, twin 
brother of Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

The other truth is, that this influence exists in 
Parliament by favour of private and local associa- 
tions, rather than by public services or great 
actions. It extends itself more by personal con- 
siderations than by any legitimate appeal to the 
national feelings. Thus far it partakes of the 
nature of a cabal, formed for the benefit of the 
members, rather than of the nature of a true politi- 
cal party, bound by a common prinet le, and 
holding by the tenure of public service. In short, 
this family influence is a sort of tacit conspiracy 
against the public at large. As such it is more 
compact, and its influence for its own behoof is 
more conveniently wielded than that of true 
public order; but, for exactly the same reasons, 
the duration of its tenure is —— 
Times have altered since the house of Berkeley 
or of Stanley could serve the State by bringing 
its own contingent to the national armies, or 
since a Howard could win popularity in London 
by the magnificence of his entertainments; but 
there still are services to be performed, i 
“aristocracy” could only see its public duty 
its real interest. 

For example, there is a bigoted absolutencss of 
devotion to trading objects, both in legislation 
and administration, and there is no class to whom 
the working people of this country should more 
naturally a for independent protection than to 
the heirs of the old families whose names are 8 
sociated with the history of their country, it 
glory, and its chivalrous traditions. Even 
newer families, that claim to be taken into the 
patrician order, might be expected to have 
adopted some of the higher spirit, to be lifte 
above trade, and to look to the welfare of their 
countrymen and the dignity of their nation, not 
less than to the profits of tradesmen. 

But what is the fact? The aristocracy leaves 
such matters to the commercial philosophers % 
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the day, “ declines to interfere between workman 
and employer,” and altogether abdicates the func- 
tion of an aristocracy. It retains the post with- 
out performing the duties. It consents to be the 
tool of an inferior class, the middle class ; and, 
without question, when that middle class shall 
have attained its full power, it will throw away 
the class above it with as little scruple as it would 
foreclose a mortgage. In a natural view it is 
not the existence of aristocratic or family influ- 
ence hich is the true evil, but the existence of 
that influence without a corresponding perform- 
ance of the duties. When our men of family 
become once more public men more than official 
men, when they appeal more to national than to 
class interests, their influence will be not weak- 
ened but strengthened—not propped up by exter- 
nal aids and devices, but invigorated with re- 
newed organic life. 





THE ACTUAL POSITION OF THE CON- 
VOCATION QUESTION. 
Recent elections have placed the demand for 
convocation in a decidedly ang wees position. 
However, the agitation may have been regarded 
as a duty by one party, and as vexation by 
another, during the past twelvemonth, it is now 
a“ great fact ;” and whatever may be said or be- 
lieved to the contrary, it has in it a vital force 
which no amount of opposition can withstand. 
The success of the High Church party in the 
elections for representatives of the diocesan clergy 
has been both great and unexpected. The meet- 
ings of constituents have been larger than they 
have been for many years; and the duty im- 
pressed on the clergy by their leaders has been 
acted up to with high spirit and determination. 


In the majority of contested elections they have 


been successful—so successful, that their oppo- 
nents have raised the cry that the apparent vie- 
tory is only a surprise. This may be true; but 
it is one of the privileges of activity that it out- 
strips inertness ; and one of the rewards of alert 
vitality, that it is sure to succeed against apathetic 
indifference. 

Since we Iast wrote on this subject, great pro- 
gress has been made in clearing the ground, and 
defining the actual position of the opponents of 
convocation. They do not now pooh pooh it, 
treat it with contempt, or pass it over in silence. 
It has been discussed in other daily journals be- 
sides the Morning Chronicle, and other weekly 
journals besides the Leader and the Guardian. 
The Times has ventured upon it, a sure sign of 





its prominence; the Spectator and Kwaiminer | 


have dealt with it, certain indications that it is a 
nising topic. 


These journals desecant on the | 


“difficulties” attending the revival of Convoca- | 


tion, and deal with the question as to its expe- 
diency, not as to its justice or necessity. But 
with these we have nothing to do, further than 
to mention them as proofs of the growing fortunes 
of the agitation. 

eare concerned with a sign far more im- 
portant on this topic than a casual leader in a 
hewspaper,—an_ archidiaconal charge, delivered 
by the Reverend J. Garbett, archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, on the 3rd and 5th of August. It is in 
this masterly survey of the question that we find 


a tolerably accurate definition of its actual po- | 


sition. 

Mr. Archdeacon Garbett contends, that either 
the internal disruption of the church of England, 
or her separation from the State, would inevitably 
follow the revival of Convoeation ; but while he 
confesses that there are doctrinal controversies of 

@ most vital character raging in the church, 
some of them tending directly to “ papal Roman- 
im, and while he admits the existence of dis- 
cord, doubt, and perplexity, without end, he 
nevertheless infe : 
tain the “ status ¢ uo,” and endure “ all our evils 
and defects” — such palliations as practical 

can devise.” This places before the 
Church of England the fair anita, either to 


rs that it is far better to main- | 


maiston her right to Convocation and its con- | 


aun honourable defeat or victory in the 
| of reformation; or endure the shame of 
*ppesing it for the sake of a hollow 
‘“eming unity. The reverend gentleman who 
° = . 

ry or the other day at one of the elections, 
hon movere,” uttered, it seems, the 
Watchword of his party. 
question is,x—can Churchmen lay their 

hands on their hearts and say,—we are conscien- 
itis? satisfied with the state of the Church as 
9, they cannot. Even Mr, Archdeacon 


peace and a 





Garbett admits that there are evils, anomalies, 
differences, discords, and “ traditional parties 
among ourselves,” beside the dreaded “ leaven of 
Romanism fermenting among us.” He admits 
the evil, he denies, and steadily combats the pro- 
posed remedy. And why? Because, he says, 
the difficulties are great, the hazards greater, the 
possibilities,—nay, the probabilities, of ineffable 
disaster greatest of all. Convocation would break 
up the church, cut through the bonds which con- 
nect her with the state, and involve the clergy in 
an internecine war with the laity. He foresees, 
on the granting of Convocation, nothing less than 
an “ ecclesiastical revolution.” 

Yet even Mr. Garbett is prepared, all diffi- 
culties overcome, to agree to some kind of con- 
vocation which should be pretty tightly tied down 
by the royal licence to definite objects, and in 
which doctrinal discussions should be disallowed. 
But is not this veto which so many, even friends, 
are anxious to place upon theological discussion, 
asign ominous of the internal state of the Church? 


What shall we say? If Convocation be forbidden | 


to discuss doctrinal points, there must be some 
ground for the prohibition; the danger of dis- 
union we presume to be that ground. Therefore 
the opponents of Convocation, and even some 
friends of the movement, thus publicly confess 
that actual, but unofficially expressed, discord is 
= to a declared severance of opinion. 
3ut where is honesty meanwhile? Is the Church 
one or many? If one, whence the fear of dis- 
cussion? if many, whence the honesty of her 
claim to be one? There are false pretences some- 
where. She comes before us officially with her full 
legal titles as One; for is there not the Act of 
Uniformity? She comes before us unofficially, 
but with not the less influence and power, as more 
than one; as, in fact, Exeter and Gorham, Blom- 


field and Eddowes Gladstone, to the great scandal | 


of the nation. 

Is any one prepared to assert that simony does 
not exist in the Church? 

Is any one prepared to assert that known ‘ in- 
fidels” do not find lodging in the Church ¥ 

Is any one prepared to assert that Nepotism— 
Moores and Pretymans to wit—does not 
exist ? 

Are not the Canons, as Archdeacon Garbett 
confesses, ‘ta mass of practical absurdities?” 

Js the rubrie accepted by all as satisfactory ? 

Are the thirty-nine articles themselves allowed 
to pass unquestioned, not by students 
anxious to enter the Church, but even by 
those who have taken holy orders ? 

Is Church property on anything like a satis- 
factory footing, either as regards the clergy 
or the nation ? 

These are a few of many interrogatories which 
require to be duly answered before the great 
question of the necessity for Convocation can be 
disposed of on the ground that it will break up 
the Church, or separate it from the State. 

One word more. Archdeacon Garbett, in de- 
fending the supremacy of the State, gives a fatal 
— to the value to the Church of what 
ie calls her “ territorial recognition.” Hence 
the question arises,—Can the Church of England 
steal without the crutches of “ territorial posi- 
tion, social status, endowment,” supplied by the 
State? Is “territorial recognition” a * vital” condi- 
tion of the existence of the Church, and without 
it would the ‘ gospel become a mighty abstrac- 
tion, a theme for eloquence, a philosophic theory?” 


competent authority, if possible, than the word 
of Archdeacon Garbett. So far gone, indeed, is 
the good Archdeacon in his love for the State, 
that he regards its protection as ‘“ the protection 
of Almighty God himself.” 





HINTS TO NEW M.P.’S. 
BY AN EXPERIENCED “ STRANGER.” 
IIL.* 
GeNTLEMEN,—If I have induced you to agree 
with me that those men who go to the House of 
Commons only with a view to give gratification 
to their constituents are almost certain to be 
dead failures, I may rely upon your approval 
of the rules I would lay down for Parliamentary 
success. It is certainly awkward that you cannot 
afford altogether to forget your constituents, in- 
asmuch as you have to keep your eye on your 
re-election; and, to a certain extent, 1 am bound 
to advise you to endeavour to please them. The 
nature of the compliment must be entirely de- 
* See Leader, Nos, 125, 126. 














pendent upon the character of the electoral body 


of which you are the soul. If you result from a 
small constituency, you can please them best— 
whether you come from a Lord Londonderry or 
a St. Albans—by returning or continuing the 
bribery they commenced : with the individual, by 
looking after the red ribbons and spare attache- 
ships; with the hundred or two, by activity al 
the heads of the excise and customs departments ; 
and in discharging your obligations in these 
directions you may console yourself with the 
reflection that while you are convincing those 
who bought and those who sold you, that you 
were worth the transaction, you are not neces- 
sarily interfering with those pursuits wherein 
members win the applause of other members. 
If you are so unhappy as to have been exposed 
by the votes of a great town to all the anomalies 
accompanyiyg the presence of a “ popular mem- 
ber” in an oligarchical assembly, you willassuredly 
have a difficult card to play : and it is in particu- 
lar for such members that these hints are in- 
tended. There are three courses open to you; 
and it may be mentioned that Sir Robert Peel 
first discovered the great three courses carte of 
statesmanship when he sat for Oxford, which is 
even more unmanageable than a Riding. You 
may take the attitude of Mr. Bright sitting for 
Manchester, stand up for your dignity as the 
voice of half a million, sneer at the country gen- 
tlemen, patronize the Minister, and get detested, 
accordingly. Or you may do as Sir Thomas 
Birch did, sitting for Liverpool ; never intrude in 
debate at all, dine with the Whigs, get plenty of 
pepente. and, after seven years, get summarily 
cicked out. These are the two extreme courses. 
But there is the compromise of delicate finesse 
whereby to satisfy Manchester and yet manage 
the House ; preserving your principles and gain- 
ing a hearing, and, so, really pushing your poli- 
tical objects within reach of the leverage of 
office. Among the great Radical party, it is dif- 
ficult to mention one man who fully illustrates 
the wisdom of the latter course: but certainly, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, whose Radicalism is as 
little open to doubt as that of Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, sets a tolerably good ms a of 
what a Tribune should be in the Capitol <A 
Tribune, however, who has been in the Guards, 
and who got the tone of * society” in other places 
than the Reform Club smoking-room, does not 
come to hand to lead the people, every day ; and 
admirable as it is to see the light dragoon mem- 
ber for Middlesex prancing into a debate in 
Search of liberal forage, it will occur to Mr. 
Wm. Williams that much of Mr. Osborne’s suc- 
cess is attributable to his having studied the first 
gentlemen in the world in their ladies’ drawing 
rooms—in a word, to his understanding the na- 
ture of his opponents. Yetas the Cobdens seck 
the House of Commons and the encounter, they 
ought to try to comprehend the enemy, too—by 
opportunities at Bellamy’s and in Westbourne- 
terrace, if “nous autres” “stem the tide of de- 
moeracy” with street doors and domestic Lord 
Charles Russells in Belgravia. 

What is true of one man among them is true 
of the wiole Radical party—the liberal Irish 
members included. Miss Martineau, in her his- 
tory, says that the glory of the Radicals has been 
their individuality. But take the fates of the 
men and their principles, and this individuality 
will be found to have been their curse. The 


; : : | Radicals have been a number of men—they have 
If so, let us have the assertion confirmed by more | 


never been a Parliamentary party; and while 
this has not advanced their cause, it has not even 
advanced themselves. As it is in our own day, 
so has it been since 1835—since the aristocracy 
first recovered the shock of the Reform Bill and 
discovered that they were quite safe. We know 
what the Radical (in Parliament) party, some- 
times so called, now is, what it ean do, and what 
it has recently done. We know, undoubtedly, 
that it talks very nearly the thoughts of the 
masses; but we know, assuredly, that its legisla- 
tive results, direct or indirect, are very limited. 
Why? This Radical party—this number of men 
who would vote votes such as Whigs and Tories 
could not give—has never been less than one 
hundred strong—or, with the liberal Irish (na 
tional) members, a fourth of the working House 
of Commons. Its worth and its position are 
utterly disproportionate to its capacity for affect- 
ting divisions. The cause lies in the fact that 
the big towns select a superior class of intellectual 
men for their representatives : that, consequently, 
there is xo rank and file—that is, no inevitable 
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party organization. The Tories and Whigs— 
aristocracies, and the nominees of aristocracies— 
are, as parties, composed necessarily of a mass 
of mediocrities, and the crowd comes naturally 
under the protection of two or three “ leaders,” 
conspicuous among the many for reliable- 
ness and Parliamentary aptitude. But the 
Radicals are all clever or crotchetty—and they 
are, therefore, an army of captains—a squadron 
of field-marshals—a ‘‘ clump of spears,” each 
spear wielded by an independent knight, which, 
when the battle begins, is certain to radiate into 
adventurous isolations. Well, what is the avail 
of a battalion of Brights—a corps of Cobdens— 
riding separately at the closed squares of the 
compact bligerdhies, who, though they make 
the mistake which the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham pointed out, of fighting one another 
for a monopoly of that which would suffice for 
them both, if they had but the sense to unite, 
have always the discretion to conjoin when a 
riskful Radieal foray is really meant? The in- 
dividual distinction is apparently great. A Sir 
William Molesworth reads his speeches and un- 
furls his cambries with great éclat; and archzeolo- 
gical members speculate, as he talks Benthamism 
in italics, whether it isn’t a pity Manchester has 
displaced philosophical Radicalism. The strangers’ 
qiees, when Mr. Roebuck sits down, says, 
“Gad, he did give it ’em, didn’t he?’ Man- 
chester, when erushed into the Free Trade Hall, 
is convinced that Mr. Bright carries all before 
him at Westminster, and sees in neat Mr. Milner 
Gibson the personification of a hero of debate. 
The smoking-room receives Bernal Osborne after 
a speech with a shout, and declares that that last 
mot” will live for ever. Bristol Berkeley does 
Thersites to the admiration of a placid ten o’clock 
house; and even the Marquis of Blandford 
might long to have seen such an orator over nuts 
with Windham, a looser model Whig of the re- 
volutionary epoch. When Sir Joshua Walmesley 
delivers his elaborate and gentlemanly protest 
against the British Constitution, there is not one 
who does not admire the sad earnestness of the 
man; and Squires like Tyrrel would confess that 
this was an improvement upon the vehemencies 
of Orator Hunt. But, in the long run, ewi bono? 
Each Knight has his own banner, and cries his 
own cry; and the party is sneered at, and the 
principle does not get on, for the fire is insufli- 
cient for all the irons thrust in. Party com- 
pleteness is sacrificed to personal glory, and the 
result is that the Radicals have not carried a 
single point (for Free-trade was not a Radical 
test) in their whole history. Owing their advent 
to Parliament to the Whigs, the Radicals have 
lived in the traditional supposition that, crowded 
as their ranks always have been with abilities, 
and really heading a popular movement, their 
only function was to oppose. Radicals opposing 
and Whigs proposing; and so leaving to the 
Russells and Greys the merit and the honour of 
whatever instalmentof advance was accomplished. 
Take for instance the records of the “ Reform” 
attempts from the date of the “ Charter” to the 
last ‘‘ Hume’s motion,” and candour must admit 
that whatever the faults of the people, the sorrows 
of the suffrage question are mainly attributable 
to the bad “leading” in Parliament. Mr. Cob- 
den, in his letter this week to Sharman Crawford, 
suggests an organization and a party to get the 
ballot. Will Mr. Cobden begin the sacrifices 
necessary to such an organization, and forego 
idiosyneracies—say for five years? Supposing 
the Radicals agreed together to attend to but this 
one question for the whole of next Session? Pro- 
bably they would drive Lord Derby from power, 
and the Whigs into conviction, in three months ; 
and in three years after they had got the ballot, 
they would have attained most other things they 
now vaguely aim at. 
The moral of this argument about the Radicals 
is, that no member can be a parliamentary per- 
sonage unless he combine with his individual 
impressiveness the prestige of distinct party 
ower and position. By-and-bye, when the 
ons consists of men all equally 
Pprigid public judgment of exten- 

*-that is to say, when votes 
ot for classes, but for the 
ign of the tactique essen- 
of a very different cha- 
dvys, it is the ambition of 
sis¢ an “‘ independent” seat 
sinshons ; and when the lead- 
3 ehh g Mr. Cardwell and Sir 























James Graham, the other day, that they ought 
to soar above sectional polities, and aim at the 
lofty functions of parliamentary arbitrament be- 
tween contending factions, the leading journal 
was advising precisely that course which has 
made the Radicals impotent, and which, adopted, 
since the break-up of 1846, by the Peelites 
(Wilkeites saxs the two young Wilkes), has re- 
lieved Mr. Disraeli from all envious apprehen- 
sions of Mr. Gladstone. The hon. gentleman 
who rises to tell what he individually thinks of a 
submitted motion is talking mere abstractions. 
If he be a Mr. Bright, speaking for vast middle- 
class Manchester, he speaks with a certain effect ; 
but what those thousands may do if their will is 
not obeyed, is a vague, distant, apprehension that 
does not tell; and meanwhile Manchester is only 
one man. What the House of Commons needs 
is not to be told by wise men what is best, or by 
democratic men what is just; but what, the ba- 
lance of parties being so and so, can be done, 
acted upon, resolved by the impending division. 
Lord John Russell is listened to, not for his indi- 
vidual opinion, but because the House knows he 
is aman who has calculated what is possible and 
practicable under certain cireumstances—because 
it knows there are a hundred or two at his back 
whom he may not have verbally consulted, but 
whose prejudices and passions he has accurately 
estimated, and who are, therefore, certain to 
follow him into the lobby. 


Nobody supposes, when Mr. Disraeli suggests 
an argument, that he is hinting at his own con- 
victions. His merit as a House of Commons 
leader is, that he abnegates all convictions of his 
own; his genius, as a tactician, consists in com- 
promising with the convictions of others. Lord 
John Russell would be of no account, as an indi- 
vidual, on the 11th of November next, if he wrote 
to the electors of the city of London that hence- 
forth he would be “independent,” and talk what 
he believed. Mr. Disraeli would disappear as a 
politician if he ceased to be the manager of his 
party. The weight of Sir James Graham in a 
debate arises, not from a general belief that Sir 
James Graham is at all as clever a man as the 
newspaper writer the morning before on the same 
topic, but from a knowledge that circumstances 
may arise to hand power to Sir James, and that 
he, anticipating and providing for this, is not 
speaking lax truisms, but sentences to be practi- 
cally applied hereafter to the official working of 
the empire. Here is all the difference between 
the position of statesmen like Sir James and mo- 
ralists—say, as Mr. Cobden. Mr. Cobden talks 
out his beliefs in the sharp, clear, crisp sentences 
that delight a public meeting; and in talking 
these, he trusts to accident for a following—for 
the response, which response he does not expect 
in the House itself. Very likely the House Pols 
that the response will be heard some years hence ; 
but the House has as little to do with the men 
before the age as with the men behind the age. 
The House, as I said in a former paper, admires 
intensely Mr. Macaulay delivering an essay ; but 
they admire more, because it is “ business,” a 
Mr. Walpole delivering a plan. There is only 
one instance in late history of a statesman Pn. 4 
ing alone in the House of Commons, and that is 
in the case of Sir Robert Peel, who did not leave, 
but was left by his party; and even his vast in- 
dividuality and ma ns: frances did not enable 
him to sustain his prestige and his prominence. 
With the minor gods, individuality is idiotey— 
Sibthorpeism. A mediocrity not speaking by 
yarty lights is an insufferable isoatide and un- 
it is a spectacle distinctive of radicalism, 
all the Radicals who are not clever being 
crotchetty. Our Ewarts and Aglionbys pr 
Ansteys insist upon their separate commands— 
and there is the catastrophe of a count-out. The 
British empire has no time to give itself up to 
Aglionbys and Ansteys. The sheerest vanity 
alone explains this non-subsidence into a prac- 
tical party. Certainly there are motions which 
must be brought forward, though they may not 
be carried; but the selection should depend on 
the decision of a party “caucus.” An honest 
Radical member would consider first how the 
wishes of his constituents could be practically 
forwarded; and his own distinction would be 
conditional upon the success of the whole party. 
Sheffield can have no pride in seeing Mr. Roe- 
buck abhorred ; but it could have no objection to 
being successful in its politics. And even Mr. 
Roebuck has of late confined his energies to cri- 
ticism—he never proposes. He has given up his 





—2> 
old Radical rule, derived from Diogenes—of 
ing to statues in order to accustom himself to h. 
—— = 

entlemen, newly elected by trusti 

and rehearsing in out sonics the eee ; 
with which you will astound the senate "x 
these hints to heart ; select your leader. ay e 
your whipper-in, and then cultivate teclinnae 
and cease to have a will. Believe me that von 
will not be less than you expected ; and 
cause will become much greater. You woul oa 
go into court, because you know a certain = 
verb, to plead your own suit; and you ou tot 
to go into the House of Commons to do t t he 
your exclusive self, which a Disraeli or a Russell, 
or an Osborne, or a Bright, or, (if you are 
Irishman), a Keogh, or Duffy, (all men built for 
leadership,) may be found, upon conditions, ts 
say with effect for you. If you are clever your 
cleverness will tell twice as well if you speak as 
one of many, for then your cleverness is not an 
abstraction, but a power ; and if you are on} a 
plain, passable, week-day man, you will, if ne 
are a partisan, find yourself respected, whereas 
if you are so impertinent as to come forward ag 
an individuality, you will be despised, and, if it’s 
late, hooted into an ignominy your wife will never 
forget, if you do. Let the new Radicals, then, 
(as other polities take care of themselves) ascer. 
tain, before November, if Radicalism be incapable 
of an organization. Some of the new men are 
is is said, investigating this curious philosophical 
point; and a correspondence is reputed to be 
going on between advanced Englishmen and 
gressing Irishmen, which may lead to the creation 
of a powerful body in Parliament pledged to do 
popular work. The Manchester banquet, an 
nounced for the penultimate week in October, 
oc: | mean a Conference. The hero of the feast 
will be he who has most crotchets to give up, 
and let us anticipate a strife in denudition be. 
tween Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden! The apple 
to him who is least laden. 
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THE TEMPERANCE 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Edinburgh, August 19, 1852. 

Srr,—In your paper of the 14th instant, I have jast 
read a very able article on “The dangers of the Tem- 
perance cause,” by “Ion; and while acknowledging 
the ability of the writer, I most distinctly differ from 
him in the opinion which he clearly and explicitly ad 
voeates. I was not prepared to see such sentiments 
enunciated in what may justly be called the “ Journal 
of Progress.” 4 

“Ton” very truly says, “ Theory is comparatively 
useless unless practice applies it to life.” This 84 
truism acknowledged by all, although rarely acted upon 
by any. But how such a truth can be applied to total 
abstinence, or moderation either, is more than I can 
make out. It is certainly quite true that total absti- 
nence has suffered much from designing false friends 
and ignorant real friends: this, however, cannot affect 
the principle in the slightest degree in the eyes of right 
thinking men ; and because such has unfortunately beet 
the case, it certainly does not become those who 
themselves “ reformers,” as “Ion” does, to use cither 
knaveries or follies as arguments against 8 
which, even its most inveterate enemies carmot but # 


CAUSE. 
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— 
has done a great amount of moral, social, 
‘ tual good. 

a ite fault with the advocates of teetotalism 
for representing moderate drinkers as standing on slip- 
s, while he thinks they are as firm as there 
js any need for. Did “Ion” ever _trace drunkenness 
to its source? If he has, what do his researches prove? 
Is it not that every drunkard of the present day was 
the moderate drinker of a former one ? 
men have & greater amount of moral courage than 
others; and if weak-minded men are apt to fall into a 
snare, that those of stronger minds would not, is it not 
the duty of the stronger to help the weaker ? 
if carried to its full extent, is the fundamental princi- 
ple of association, and I dare say all of us are labouring 

Jess or more to make it universal. 

I shall be imost happy to read of any other method 
ess objectionable, and at the same time as effective, in- 
troduced by “ Ion,” or any one, to overcome the 
ing drunkenness of the age, and also to advocate it so 
far as I possibly can ; but it will require to be some- 
thing ‘more than what is hinted at in his last letter. 
He has brought forth nothing more than the old fami- 
iar and feeble phrase of “ Be temperate in all things.” 
This has been tried for ages, and proved a failure. 
None will doubt that hundreds, ay, thousands, can 
take a little, and never degrade themselves with the 
abuse of it. But it was not to meet their case that 
the total abstinence pledge was had recourse to, but to 

hold of those whose temperament could not with- 


True, some 


This, 


Crow - 





| of it.” 


stand the baneful influence of alcohol induced by a mo- | 


derate use of it. How thousands are there 
amongst us who can no more resist getting intoxicated 
after merely tasting the first glass than they can ac- 
complish impossibilities. It requires no “ Mentor” to 


many 


inform “Ion” that alcohol has different effects on dif- 


ferent constitutions. Is other 
way of meeting the case of these men? To tell them 
to be temperate will have no effect. Their only safety 
lies in refraining entirely from the use of it. 


there, therefore, any 


It is therefore not so much a different principle that 
is wanted, as a staf! of well-educated temperate men, 
in order to make a change for the better on the morals 


of the community. It is certainly matter of regret 


who, having made such a mistake, would try to per- | 


suade either party of their error in not keeping these 
articles is because he required, or thought he required 
them. 
Hoping you will give this a place in your “ Open 
Council,” I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
GUGLIELMUS. 





TEMPERANCE DOGMATISM. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Srr,—I am as earnest and as sincere in my condemna- 
tion of drunkenness as any teetotaller well can be, but 
I have no sympathy with the affected purism of Pump 
orators. I have many opportunities of seeing how ut- 
terly drunkenness annihilates all moral consciousness, 
but Iam not therefore a teetotaller. When any of 
that sect abuses me for my very moderate consumption 
of alcohol, I mostly retort after this fashion—I have 
confidence in myself, which you have not. You con- 
demn yourself as the victim of an appetite. I can 
govern ny stomach. TI rely upon moral stability, and 
a natural antipathy to known evil, whilst you resign 
yourself to the despotism of a formula.” And with 
those only in whom drinking has become a passion, is 
“ pledging” at all useful. 

But I hold the usual position assumed by teetotal 
propagandists to be altogether untenable. They say, 
* Alcohol is poisonous, therefore we should not partake 
Is not everything of which we partake, and by 
which we are surrounded, destructive (in its first action), 
of our being? The food we eat, ay, and the water 





we drink—the pure water, is an aggression on the | 


living organism ; and the very air we breathe is com- 
posed mainly of the most destructive agent of which 
we know. An invisible gas, which can quietly moulder 


| granite into dust, and of which every adult daily ab- 


sorbs about 46,000 cubic inches, is surely a destructive 
thing? Yet it is the destructive quality of this oxygen 
which maintains our being, whilst it yearly destroys 
many thousands, who cannot resist its force. Oxygen 
is even more terrible than the “ bottle ;” but without 


| it? 


that such men as “Jon” should think it below them to | 


mix themselves up with the teetotal agitation. They 
cannot expect that men every way qualified for so 
onerous a duty as the advocacy of this great cause will 
spring up from the ranks of the working classes at a 
few days’ warning—men whose energies have been 
wasted by toil, and whose intellect are beclouded by those 
very customs that their hearts tell them ought to be 
banished from the midst of society. Need we wonder, 
therefore, that in those who have felt the evils of strong 
drink in their persons and their families, and who are 
conscious of the apathy and indifference with which the 
vetter educated view their position, the zeal oftentimes 
gets the better of the discretion. 

“Ton” also says, that tectotalers “ impute to every 
man the incapacity of self-control.” I never heard 
of this before ; but it appears “Ton” has. This of 
iteelf, therefore, is reason sufficient for his letter; but 
if he really believes it, and means to charge total 
abstainers with this imputation, merely because they 
take the pledge, or ask others to do so, he is woefully 
mistaken. There is nothing whatever in the pledge, 
orin the principles of any society that I know of, (except 
the Jesuits,) that could cause any one, who took the 
trouble to inquire, to come to such a conclusion. No 
doubt this is often asserted. But it is not what is said 
of any society or association, but what are the facts ? 
And if “Ton” will take the trouble to inquire, he will 
find that there is nothing whatever in the abstinence 
Pledge to lead him to such a conclusion. 

He states aeain, that “your moderate man is the 





dhject of the special and unrelenting antipathy of 


your teetotaler.” With all due deference to “ Ion,” I 
most unhesitatingly state, that this is not the case with 
the great mass of tectotalers north of the Tweed. I 
know numbers of advocates of that cause whose most 
aincere friends are moderate drinkers: and I can num- 
ber not a few of my own personal friends-—men of 
education and talent—who are not abstuiners. 
Dot just, therefore, in any one to make 
assertion, who has , 
afew, 


It is 
such a sweeping 
ype rhaps found it to be the case with 


In reference to the r 
the Temperance Hotel, 1 would merely 
arguments used by him were unealled for. 
night to complain, since he went to the 

€ landlord was not to blame. 

We Come sooner to his 


friend at 
Say, that the 
He had no 


» wrong place. 


eception of “ Ion’s” 


The lecturer would 
‘ wurpose had he left when the 
mistake was discovered, without making so many words 
about it, Who would think of sending to their book- 
seller for a pair of boots, or to 

We-tream? A mistake of 
We should be very apt to 


heir tea merchant for 
that kind might oecur ; but 
question the sanity of him 


The fact is, the action of anything upon any organ- 
ism depends, in a great measure, upon the condition of 
the organism itself. And as Walter Johnson shows 
“that life and health are indirectly produced by dis- 
ease-exciting, death-tending agents,” I think we may 


in some cases is beneficial. 


but to that arrogant intolerance which would make us 
teetotallers by law. It is odious enough to set up a 
standard of religion on sheep-skin, but to tabulate our 
diet in St. Stephens were an abomination not to be en- 
dured. 
forbid malting is seriously canvassed amongst the 
leaders of the temperance cause. Truly these apostles 
of virtuous water would make very wise, generous, and 
just lawgivers. 

I take great interest in movements to elevate the 
people, and would labour in an enlightened movement 
to rescue them from the degradation of drink, but the 


ort. 

' Allow me, Sir, through you, to thank “ Ion” for his 

able statement of this question, and to assure him that, 

however much some sloppy consciences may grumble, 

the view he takes of the matter is the truly rational 

and just one, Yours, truly, 
EARNEST. 





ON THE LATE CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 
AND ITS REPORT. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Sir,—I have observed the correspondence, instituted 


ference, but after all that gentleman has been pleased 
to communicate, the whole thing is as much a mystery 
to the public as ever. 

The question which perplexes a looker on, is not of 
course whether the Leader was invited or not to be 





| of—but Low or from whom the invitation should have 
come cither to you or your contemporaries. 

The value of what has been done by Mr. F. 
D. Maurice, Mr. Edward Vansittart Neale, Mr. J. 
M. Ludlow, and others, is sufficiently conceded, and 
much good is anticipated from the movement of indus- 
trial reform begun by co-operative stores and asso- 
ciations; but on this very account it is important to as- 
certain the regularity of the proceedings of any society 
or committee assuming to promote such important 
operations. Do the publie know with whom or with 
| what they have to deal in this matter—or do they 
| kuow upon what principles such deputed organization 


present exclusive crocketty teetotallism I cannot sup- | the wants and feelings of the nation in her practical 


preseit at the said Conference—that you have disposed | 


fairly presume that the use, not the abuse, of alcohol | 
: | 


It is not, however, to temperance I would object, 


| by an esteemed correspondent. 


Yet the subject of petitioning Parliament to | 


| is most 





proceeds? What is the mode of acting of the Com- 
mittee of Working Men’s Associations—how do the 
members of the Committee recruit themselves ? What 
amount of control are they ready to accept, conse- 
qtiently what kind of guarantee do they afford the 
public at large as to their course of procedure ? 

Mr. Thomas Shorter writes as Secretary of the late 
Conference; might it be asked of that gentleman 
whether the report published in the Morning Advertiser 
be accepted as on exact relation of the transactions of 
the Conference? Andif not, is it the intention of the 
Conference to publish any official and aceredited re- 
port of their proceedings? By answering such queries 
Mr. Thomas Shorter would oblige, 


Yours respectfully, sir, A Looxer-On. 





VON BECK. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Birmingham, 18th Aug. 1852. 

Sm,— Your correspondent, “ Another Old Sub- 
scriber,” tacitly admits the truth of the report I referred 
to—namely, that the “ Baroness’” friends had been 
warned that “sudden excitement” might causeher death; 
but he excuses the gentlemen who caused her arrest, on 
the grounds that the “ Baroness” had so far recovered 
as to “ride in a carriage ;” to “ walk on foot ;” to 
“intend to take part in private theatricals;” and to 
“dance.” Ido not know that “ riding,” “ walking,” 
or INTENDING to perforin, are either very exciting 
exercises : the “dance” may have been so to her ; but 
“ Another Old Subscriber” will admit a difference be- 
tween the excitement of pleasure, and that of fear— 
between the excitement of friendly intercourse, and the 
society of a gaoler. 

I can conceive of a better reason having induced 
the “ defendants” to disregard the warning, and act as 
they did: perhaps they suspected that her illness, as 
well as her title, was feigned. It may (as your corres- 
pondent says) be “rash to prejudge” this mysterious 
case ; but the remark applies to both sides. If it is 
right for “ Another Old Correspondent” to come—as 
he evidently does—-to such a decided conclusion in 
favour of the “defendants,” whose evidence is Not before 
the public; it may be excusable to entertain an opinion 
somewhat leaning towards the side oa which evidence 
is before us. Yours faithfully, 

An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





CONVOCATION. 


[Tue following extract is from a letter addressed to us 
Its form as an extract 
will be explained, when we state that the main of the 
letter related to a totally different and personal topic.] 

«“* * * T was glad to read the Leader’s re- 
convocation. The theory of the Z'mes 
dismal, vulgar, and sickening. I think 
two conditions are essential to convocation: the 
admission of laymen, and the restriction from dis- 
cussing points of theology, wnless submitted for 
consideration by the Queen, or the Upper House of 
Convocation. The great work for Convocation seems 
to me the thoroughgoing adaptation of the Church to 


marks on 


machinery. Also, a sweeping reform in the apportion- 


| ment of her revenues, which I think should be gra- 


by Mr. Shorter, concerning the late Co-operative Con- | 


| 


| shall not contain statements injuriously affecti 


dually brought up and consolidated into one common 
fund ; and then distributed according to local require- 
ments. I have talked to high and low Churchmen on 
the subject, and do not think it would be a desperate 
task to bring them tos ome common agreement on the 
subject. The great point seems to be to enforce on 
people’s mind the fact that in the 19th century we 
must (if we wish to meet in common worship at all, 
instead of having as many churches as we have summer- 
houses or back-parlours) bear and forbear: and be content 
to cleave privately to our more particular and special 
tenets under the wise and merciful shelter of a large, 
though not, therefore, barren creed.” A. H. E. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wks shall be glad to hear more specifically from our correspon- 
dent **On the Position and Claims of Women,” and, in the 
meantime, we have to request his or her attention to our rule 
as to anonymous communications, 

“ Garuirp Rerorrs.”’—Will G. P. have the goodness to send 
us a private key to his very witty but ambiguous letter, which 
we should be glad to insert for the wit, Set, Going so dull as to 
have failed to detect the butt of the joke, we are compelled to 
withhold for the ambiguity. 

We shall be happy to insert any communication from Mr. J. 
J. Ball, in reply to the recent allegations of Mr. 3. Dry, which 
i personal cha- 
racter and antecedents. It is our duty to elicit the truth of 
public charges, but it is neither our duty nor our inclination to 

oursue correspondents into the privacy of their families and 
homes.— Ep, Leaper. 

The ‘Co-operative Movement,” by William Coningham, to 
be continued next week. 

Letters on the ‘‘Temperance Cause,” on “ Concert in Rail- 
way Administration,” Xc., in type, 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the sagaiehers, but the qoigee and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review, 








Just as the British Parent is making elaborate arrangements for a Conti- 
nental Trip with his whole family, having in view economy and a “ polish” 
of elegance, Lever brings out the first number of his new serial, The Dodd 
Family Abroad. It starts capitally. The machinery is good, though old 
enough : a family of various “ types” writing severally of their experiences. 
The humour is of the sly Milesian kind, some of it excellent ; while the great 
variety in the characters prevents tedium. 





Natural History gains some attention this month in Fraser and Tait. 
In the Mullets and Mullomaniacs of Fraser will be recognised the erudite 
gossip and gusto of an admired contributor ; in the Day with a Lion, of Tait, 
we have a very exciting narrative of a lion keeping watch over a man all day 
long, waiting till hunger should prompt him to spring. It may be worth 
while to rectify a common error apropos to this anecdote. That the Lion 
will not mangle his prisoner, so long as the prisoner remains motionless, is 
well known; and various are the anecdotes of men escaping by means of 
this knowledge. When a movement is made, the Lion strikes or crunches 
with his teeth, just as the kitten strikes when the ball suspended to a string 
is moved, but ceases after awhile to touch it, if left at rest. It is a simple 
case of reflex action, and the writer of the article we are noticing is inter- 
preting facts by human motives, in supposing that every movement made to 
reload the gun was rightly interpreted by the Lion. The Lion knew 
nothing of reloading ; but he was excited by the movements, and a hand- 
kerchief shaken would have roused the same feelings in him. 

Besides the paper on Mullets, there is in Fraser an eloquent, ingenious 
and suggestive mooting of some Ethical Doubts concerning Reineke Fuchs, 
which may be called an Essay on the causes of our sympathy with suc- 
cessful scoundrelism. Why, indeed, do we disregard the plainest writing 
of our Moral Code, and suffer sympathy with clever scampishness to over- 
rule the direct reprobation of conscience? Why do we love Falstaff, and 
try in vain to think ill of Reynard the Fox? The writer of this admirable 
Essay will have it that in the successful scamp we admire the success, and 
forgive the scampishness for the sake of the vital force which lies behind it 
and makes it successful :--- 

“ Now, on the human stage, a man who has made himself valuable is certain to 
be valued. However we may pretend to estimate men according to the wrong 
things which they have done, or abstained from doing, we in fact follow the ex- 
ample of Nobel, the king of the beasts, and give them their places among us accord- 
ing to the serviceableness and capability which they display. We might mention 
not a few eminent* public servants, who the world delights to honour—ministers, 
statesmen, lawyers, men of science, artists, poets, soldiers, who, if they were tried 
by the negative test, would show but a poor figure; yet their value is too real to 


be dispensed with ; and we tolerate unquestionable wrong to secure the services of 


eminent ability. The world really does, and it always has really done so from the 
beginning of the human history; and it is only indolence or cowardice which has 
left our ethical teaching halting so far behind the universal and necessary practice. 
Even questionable prima donnas, in virtue of their sweet voices, have their praises 
hymned in drawing-room and newspaper, and applause rolls over them, and gold 
and bouquets shower on them from lips and hands which, except for those said 
voices, would treat them to a ruder reward. In real fact, we take our places in 
this world not according to what we are not, but according to what we are. His 
Holiness Pope Clement, when his audience-room rang with furious outcries for 
justice on Benvenuto Cellini, who, as far as half-a-dozen murders could form a title, 
was as fair a candidate for the gallows as ever swung from that unlucky wood, 
replied, ‘ All this is very well, gentlemen: these murders are bad things, we know 
that. But where am I to get another Benvenuto, if you hang this one for me ?’ ” 

Undeniable. There is something more, however. There is, firstly, a 
delightful emancipation of the spectator from any personal interest in the 
proceedings ; his intellect is dree to admire, it is unclogged by any egoism. 
The scoundrelism does not affect him ; the cleverness appeals to his sym- 
pathy. Falstaff owes him no money ; Reynard does not befool him ; so 
that his intellect is clear, and appreciates with great gusto. The wronged 
man hates the clever scamp, but the spectator (unless his personal sym- 
pathies be involved, and we are now considering him purely as a spectator) 
not being irritated, is able to admire. 

In this “ personal emancipation” here hinted at, lies, we believe, the 
secret of most of our imaginative pleasures. The terrible becomes the 
sublime if accompanied by a sense of security. The pathos of a tragedy 
is exquisite pleasure to a spectator, accompanied as it is by a sense of its 
not really agonising the actors. 

There is a second source of sympathy with the Disreputables, which lies 
in our imperfectly civilized condition. We are savages, with a thin veneer 
of order and propriety. The old wild instinct is in our hearts, and much 
as we may preach Order, Rule, and “ Respectability on Long-acre springs,”’ 
the ro zperoy is secretly despised. As children, we hate the “ good boys” 
of story books, and delight privately in Don’t Care ; for, as a subtle author 
well says, in reference to the end Don’t Care came to, “ at any rate he came 
to some end, whereas most people come to none.” Tle showed vitality, 
free, unconstrained, independent volition, that Don’t Care ! 

This presence of vital force would have made Jerrrey a greater and 
more estimable man, according to the critic in Blackwood, who traces 
throughout JerrRey’s life a want of earnestness, which was, indeed, the 





aD 
mpwroy Wevooc, or fundamental deficiency of his nature. The critic, after 
pointing out this dilettante nimbleness, and want of direct purpose, says— 

“ What we naturally ask ourselves had a mind of this temper and cast of thought, 
to do with the movement party in the state? Its place was in the ranks of safe 
and even timid Conservatism. But, in truth, all that Jeffrey had willingly to do 
with these great subjects was to talk of them; to talk much and well was the 
business of his life; he would never willingly have acted, or proceeded from dis. 
course to real measure.” 

The back-handed blow given to safe Conservatism in this passage ig 
noticeable coming from Blackwood. 

CHRISTOPHER is again Under Canvas this month, as eloquent as ever, 
We will not dismiss the magazines of this month without a word in praise 
of the charming periodical for children, The Charm, which is more eagerly 
looked for by several youngsters we know than Bleak House is by their 
parents, 





INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
Illustrations of Instinct deduced from the Habits of British Animale, By Jonathan 

Gouch. F.L.S. Yan Voorst, 
Comparative Anatomy is quite a modern Science ; and yet, in spite of 
its infancy, all philosophers are sensible of its excessive importance in the 
construction of a true science of Biology. A necessary consequence of 
this study of comparative anatomy with a view to Biology, will be the 
study of Comparative Psychology, with a view to the clearer appreciation of 
our psychial condition; but as yet this new inquiry has only on pursued 
in a fitful and, so to speak, unconscious mood, owing mainly to the ancient 
prejudice against recognising anything like intelligence in the brute creg. 
tion. Brutes have instinct—men have mind: that is the current doctrine; 
which, deeply considered, is about as true as to say, brutes have four legs 
—men have he and arms. For the arm is not more demonstrably the 
homologue of a leg, more varied in its function, owing to the varied mo. 
dification of its construction, than Intelligence is an advance upon Instinct, 
owing to the greater development of its organ. Comparative anatom 
shows us that all the innumerable varicties of vertebrate structure are but 
modifications of one type; and comparative Psychology will show that all 
the innumerable mental varieties are owing to the various modifications 
of one type—the nervous system. Instinct is not essentially different 
from Mind ; it is only the simpler function of a simpler organ. As we 
formerly said: “The earlier forms of mental manifestation are named 
Instinct ; the more complicated forms, Intelligence ; but as the nervous 
system is specifically nervous whatever may be the amount of concen- 
tration in its central masses, so Mind is specifically Mind whatever 
the intensity or variety of its manifestations. Man shares with the Brute 
a twofold lite—vegetative and animal: he also shares with the brute atwo- 
fold mental life—instinctive and rational. In ascending the scale of 
creation we see animal life gradually encroaching on the supremacy of 
vegetative life; and in like manner we sce reason gaining predominance 
over instinct.” 

Mr. Gouch, in the volume before us, has luminously stated the initial 
conditions of all inquiry into animal instinct, although he has not steadfastly 
adhered to his own principles :— 

“To acquire an accurate idea of the intrinsic nature of the faculty termed In- 
stinct, it will be requisite, first, to notice the conditions of living existence below it 
in the seale of nature ; in order that, by ¢racing the successive manifestalions of 
the increasing faculties, we may understand the precise station which this faculty 
occupies in the ascending scale, and the means through which its operations are 
developed. We shall thus be taught that it is not so much an insulated faculty, of 
which the tissues and organs are no more than instruments—as an accumulation 
of powers combined together, and occupying a step in the course of a transition 
JSrom the lowest to a higher condition of natural rank ; so that its variation or 
degree is due to the modification of these inferior powers which together form its 
constituent parts.” 


Had he resolutely followed out the plan here traced he would have 
made a contribution to science of the Iighest value. But his conception 
of Mind as an essence superadded to the brain—a spirit peculiar to man 
—vitiates this portion of the inquiry, and is probably the cause of his 
work being so fragmentary as it is. We cannot here enter upon the 
question of the “spirituality” of Mind; but must be permitted to express 
our surprise at finding him unaware of the tendency of his own specu 
lations. 

In noting how Mr. Gouch’s volume falls short of its own standard, 
let us not forget to add, on the other hand, that it is nevertheless a re- 
markable and suggestive work, crowded with facts and anecdotes interest- 
ing to the lover of natural history, and containing philosophic apergus 
which the psychologist will turn to good use. 

See how he illustrates reflex action in the following examples :— 

“Tt is probable that this compulsory state of the process of swallowing is the 
natural condition of the orifice of some animals ; the approach of food to this aper- 
ture being the mere result of accident. In them also it may not be attended with 
consciousness : for, even in the human body, the muscular structure of the iris of 
the eye, moved as it is by the impression of light, performs its actions without our 
being at all sensible of them. The closing ef its shell in the Oyster, on the con- 
tact of some objects, and its opening on the flow of the tide, are instances of this 
property; and regarded in this point of view, they display wonderful adaptation 
of structure to the wants and circumstances of the creature, itself unconscious of a 
want, or, if felt, how to supply it. But recurring to the automatic action of swal- 
lowing, which has been already mentioned, perhaps there is no one in which the 
dependence of each motion on its predecessor is so distinctly visible and inevitable 
as this—in which none can be exerted, except by beginning with the first link of 
the chain. A craving for agreeable food is the exciting cause of the motions of the 
mouth and jaws: but however agreeable to the palate, this food is not retained ™ 
the mouth to obtain the only enjoyment it is capable of affurding ; but being theows 
over the hinder part of the tongue, it is conveyed into the stomach by the invo- 
luntary muscular contractions of successive portions of the cesophagus or gullet. 
And it is interesting to observe in some animals the interposition of certain actions 
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which are not less necessary to the process ; and which, though the effect of skilful From among the many passages we had marked for extract we select 
ment, are yet so far automatic, or simply consecutive, that an interruption this on 
of their course would place the creature under much difficulty in resuming those THE SONG OF BIRDS. 
which are necessary res! rong: It is + habit of 1 Boa oe ws _ “It may be from an association of our ideas of the song of birds with the beauty 
ish and break the bones of the animal it seizes evour; and so SRS: * pposec ; F 
ede this action appear, in order to enable it to swallow the prey whole, oe oe jaipinsens Ege toons fling oo ntti 
as it is obliged to do, that we ure led to regard this creature as guided by a calen- the supposition has derived some countenance from “o. fact that the ulfcsuees of 
lating intelligence of the best mode of conducting its Proceedings. Yet this their liveliest expression is reserved for the season when all nature is beginning to 
scarcely appears to be a right view of the matter. A friend who had carefully exult in the renewal of the spring. But analogous as this is to similar principles 
watched the actions of a snake of this species, of the length of about six feet, in- in the human race, (by consuiting the emotions or impressions of which we are 
formed me, that being desirous of witnessing its manner of taking its prey, and sometimes best enabled to interpret our observations on the native actions of the 
not able to obtain a larger animal for the purpose, he supplied it with a Pigeon, lower animals, but by which we are also liable to form a wrong judgment,) the 
which the serpent immediately proceeded to devour, Having suffered a long fast, conclusion from other particulars tends to the idea that, in most cases, it is neither 
it seemed to experience much trouble in expanding its jaws, the joints of which had love nor joy that swells the note. In autumn when mene of the smaller birds are 
grown rigid from want of use. But when they had become flexible by repeated engaged in shifting their residence, a little party may be seen flitting along, with- 
efforts, it proceeded to draw in the bird by the slow but persevering action of its out any intention of resting on th ir way; but the call of a bird placed for that 
jaws and teeth ; and no difficulty appeared to hinder the easy accomplishment of purpose in a cage will arrest their progress, and if left to themselves a contest is 
the task. Suddenly, however, and rapidly, the serpent threw the coils of its body, the result. In these cases it is scarcely possible to imagine a previously existing 
at a foot or two behind the head, about the object, (as wonld have been appropriate | canse of antipathy; and therefore we must suppose that a challenge was intended 
toa larger prey,) and compressing it tightly, the body and wings of the bird be- | and accepted : excited by such a feeling of alienation or insult as there is proof of 
So pete min orn or ht | i atin, he ae nthe nomen 
> cons! © COM, and s a. ° | of freedom. n a wild condition, birds of th n ies wi i 

interposed portion of this proceeding appeared to be entirely unnecessary, so far as other; and if the approach be too in sala ane pe pk toh aioe 
concerned its capacity of swallowing this prey: but it seemed to be instinctively Redbreasts offer a frequent example of this; and if an intruder ventures on the 
unavoidable ; and the age of the creature was decisive to show that it could never accustomed domain, the song may be low and warbling, or apparently reserved or 
have previously had an opportunity of practising it on any animal tha by its bulk ST ¢ y 











, - Suppressed ; and neither of them will appear to condescend to notice the efforts of 

¢ould have rendered so complex an Operation necessary, its competitor, But this restraint cannot endure long: the music becomes more 

Speaking of the various degrees of sensibility manifested by various developed ; it rises higher; the attack is sudden, and the fight so violent, that they 
animals, he says— fall to the 


ground together ; and one is killed, or both may be taken with the hand. 
“And how wide an influence even a small difference in these respects may have | Two birds, even if bred in captivity, will not sing in the Same cage; and when two 
may be judged by recollecting, that anatomists have not been able to appreciate | Cages are hung near each other, in order to secure a song, it is mecananey to place a 
any change of structure, when in the phenomena of diseased vision the human eye | Screen between them, and hide them from each other ; for, without this, the bird 
has become insensible to the impression of some colours, while it has retained a who 1S Conscious of inferior powers either of ang or prowess will not venture to 
sensibility to others. It is not improbable that this variety of liability to impres- excite the anger of its opponent by an effort of music. For a similar reason the 
sion, which in man amounts to disease, is in some animals natural and permanent ; | Confidence of vaperaor powers elicits a louder and more frequent strain from the 
and thus we are able the more easily to explain how it happens that in the latter sole songster, which it is not difficult to interpret as the exultation of triamph and 
¢ertain colours produce emotions of rage and terror. That the Bull, the Buflalo, | msult. q : ; : ee 

and Turkey, are excited to fury at the sight of a red garment, becomes thus as ex- %y ‘A friend of mine,’ says Mr, Bold, in the ‘ Zoologist,’ vol, i, “informs me that 

plicable, as that the melodious ear js tortured by discordant sounds, which to infe- | by placing a mirror before an old male mule in his possession, he could at any time 

rior organizations would be matters of indifference. be induced to sing, beginning with a gentle cadence, and gradually rising as he be- 
“The conclusion, then, is this: that the essential difference by which one kind | Came excited: at length he poured forth his notes with rapidity and vehemence, 
of animal is distinguished from another, and in which therefore its specific identity and if not prevented by a timely removal of the mirror, dashed madly forward to 

‘consists, is constituted by the peculiarity of tissue in its various organs, and the the attack of his imaginary rival. That his song Was not one of love was proved 

preponderance or complications of such tissue in its whole structure ; but more es- by introducing a bird of the opposite sex into the cage; for, after singing his 

pecially by the peculiarity of its nervous fabric, and the arrangement of what js | usual song, he attacked ttwith fury, and would on have destroyed it, had it not 
called its nervous system; by which impressions are received, and through which | been removed. : The same party kept a Redbreast in continement for mine months, 
they are conveyed to the sensorium—according to the nature of the objects im. On placing a mirror near its cage, it immediately expressed the recognition of its 
pressing them ; and still more powerfully according to the nature of the organs | fellow by a particular low and sweet note, and would give vent to its satisfaction in 

‘accepting mud conveying, and of the nervous centre by which they are finally per. | @ loud song. In fine weather this bird was generally placed outside, and daily ca. 

eeived.” —— say — to roe reechemermae —_ the window. —_ 

— . . . + 1:1 . . “ How large a share o te spirit of contention for sy remacy in musical strength 
oy ay mene. rare Bag syed hong ooh ie hs nee slg 4 and dunution ts engaged in oh competitions, will saeane from the methods em- 
intenpeot sag of their aollens as showing cleverness and foresight, ae to urge sae wel ee a: with each other. ths sane <s pan, 
when in truth these actions spring from nothing of the kind. When we | ° ; oe R . ann wae excibes them to oe - ane nee a 7 begins 
see them do something which we should do upon calculation, we assume | so Croop 5 anc how nee penton is contained in these = tions may de learned 
a" te ° 9: : from the tale of the Nightingale who entered into competition with the instrument 

that they too calculate. Thus, when frightened animals feign death, we of the musician, and fell exhausted at the foot of th, ieee” 

‘say, “ how cunning!” But Mr. Gouch very ingeniously argues, that this ¢ musician, and fell exhau: ——— 

is not cunning, but the paralysis of fear :— Again :— : 

“The character for subtlety which the Fox has had fm m the earliest ages, is the _ “A bird in captivity has been known to sing more and londer than usual, until 

‘main reason why his assumed or presumed inanimation when in danger has been It fell dead at the bottom of the cage, to solicit attention to its 
ascribed to intention: for otherwise some of the instances we have given, on this | from the want of which it at last perished ; and another inst 
supposition, would not appear to be exceedingly well devised. In two instances | the little creature sung 
which T have adduced, at least an effort at escape would have been the most judi- | )ouse, 

‘cious proceeding ; and in his adventure with the countryman it seems surprising We quit this delightful volume with an emphatic recommendation of it 
that this was not attempted. But a more probable explanation is, that the sud- to the attention of our readers. 
denness of the encounter, at a time when the creature thought of no such thing, =, 
had the effect of stupefying his senses: so that an effort at escape was out of his JULIAN FANE’s POEMS. 

vey and the appearance of death was not the fictitious contrivance of cunning, Poems. By tho Honourable Julian Fane. Pickering. 

‘but the consequence of terror. And that this explanation is the true one appears, | oy is ss = ; 

among other at from the conduct of a bolder and more ferocious animal, the | 47 W as gaily ~— ery, rhe Sesthe eps at mer bom — oo 
Wolf, under similar cireumstances. If taken in a pitfall, it is said that it is so eae a yee fn singing i, Hoag. jibe ‘. i aang eh ¢ - } ” : 

subdued by surprise, that n man may safely descend and bind and lead it away, or | 208TSeness and fatigue rea Y sng nothing tha ley might not have 
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chooses to repeat echos instead of creating them, if he does not always 
obey the first law of poetry, and utter in sincerity both of thought 
and expression what is in his mind, we—remembering the accent occa- 
sionally heard—will content ourselves with calling his attention to these 
suspicious facts, and turn to those pages where he holds out better 
promises. 

Of the two great divisions of poetical expression—viz., the giving musical 
form to internal experience, and to the varied aspects of nature, he is suc- 
cessful only in the former. He has known sorrow, and he can sing of it 
in accents of his own; but when he tries to paint Nature he borrows the 
palette which has become common property. It is, however, something 
to find a man giving voice to that which really does move within him, and 
it is this something which animates with poetic life a few of the verses in 
this volume. 

Here are two love poems, very opposite, yet both original ; the first 
having the accent we speak of rising melodiously above its common- 
places :— 

Kathleen! my saint, that art in heaven, 
No griefs can cloud thy nature now ; 
Thy sin (if sin it were !) forgiven, 
A glory girds thy guiltless brow : 
And thou with all the sainted Dead, 
Who watch God’s throne with happy eyes, 
Dwellest where tears are never shed, 
And only Pity sometimes sighs. 


Ah! turn not thy clear eyes below, 

Lest thou, whose human tears would roll 
Adown thy cheek, in streams of woe, 

If ever sorrow dimmed my soul, 


Should’st see me where I sit forlorn, 
And rock and sway an aching breast, 
And strive in vain, while so I mourn, 
To lull my sleepless woe to rest : 
Lest thou, my darling, noting this, 
Should’st feel a vague sense o’er thee creep 
Of something wanting to the bliss 
Of Angel-souls—who cannot weep ! 
The second carries with it an air of reality :— 
The lad, who holds his honour fast, 
Writhes long beneath the scourging cane 
In silence—but lets slip at last 
A little stifled ery of pain : 
And I—who hold this doctrine good, 
That Silence oft reproveth best— 
Send from an all-unwilling breast 
A little murmur, long subdued ! 


Oh! rich in every charm that breathes 
Enchantment on Love’s plighted vows ! 
Oh! skilled to bind the sweetest wreaths 
That ever crowned Love’s happy brows ! 
How is’t that petty Wrath destroys 

So oft thy smile by frownlets crossed ? 
How is’t thy sweet, sweet voice so oft 
Doth vex my heart with wrangling noise ? 
“Truth by true love be not denied !” 
(Thou answerest in a merry mood) 

* And true is that reproach implied 

“In thy low murmur long subdued ; 

“ But love, if Love a changeling be, 

* Now warm and kind, now cross and cool, 
* Love follows but the golden rule 

“ Of pleasing by variety ! 

“ Heaven’s face, so fair, knows ceaseless change, 
* And ceaseless change fair Ocean knows ; 
“ Nature’s fair voice delights to range, 

“ Each breeze a manifold music blows ; 

* All sights and sounds the Powers above 
“ Vouchsafe us vary, and are fair ; 

“ And those same Powers, to make Love fair, 
“Denied monotony to Love!” 
Arch-sophist ! jester! Thou for this 
Shalt suffer, trust me, by and bye ; 

Trust me, I know a cruel kiss ! 

And thou shalt suffer by and bye ; 
Meanwhile the Muse, truth-loving Muse, 
Hearing thy voice as she swept by, 
Paused—and now prompts an apt reply, 
Which gives to thee and Love your dues, 


Wide-natured, manifold in change, 

Eagle and nightingale and dove, 

Endowed with voice of boundless range, 

—The Powers who made him meant that Love, 
Provd king, meek wretch, or merry loon, 
Should chant a million airs divine ; 

They never meant that Love, like thine, 
Should sometimes carol out of tune ! 


Before Mr. Fane writes again it will be well ifhe keep steadily in mind 
the fact that in an abundant and magnificent literature like ours no 
echos are needed. Any feeling he has actually felt ; any image that has 
actually formed itself into music in his mind (and not been taken from 
others to fill the measure of a verse); anything, in short, that he can 
truly call his own, every one will be glad -to hear him pour forth in song. 
It is only original melodies that survive. 


——<— 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourage 
itselt.—GorTUE, 
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LETTERS OF A YAGABOND, 
III. 
November 1, 1851, 
a> <T last, my dear Giorgio, I have achieved the enterprise of going to 

a “ meeting,” and a very striking sight it was. I have not very 
“W long returned from it, and the sounds are still ringing in my ears, 
eee It was held in a large room, ordinarily devoted to concerts, but now 

used for amore stirring purpose. The hour fixed was eight o’clock 
in the evening, in order to give members of the working class an oppor- 
tunity to attend; for the Englishman is so closely confined to work, that 
he is taken away all day from life, including, of course, public life or na- 
tional life. For him public affairs come out with the eats; which latter 
are to a stranger not less remarkable than ‘the people.” The English en- 
courage them greatly, to keep down the mice that infest their little houses, 
so largely built of wood ; and there are few homes in which the furry alien 
does not reside. At night, the cats stroll abroad, intent on exercise and 
the society of their species, and then their voices are not unheard, It is 
much the same with patriots. 

The hour fixed for the meeting was eight o’clock, and about a quarter 
before eight we entered a smaller room set apart for “ the committee.” 
Our own party comprised Edwardes ; his wife—for one does see a few 
ladies at political meetings, and I am told that at religious meetings I shall 
see a still larger number; Margaret Johnson, who clings strongly to Mrs. 
Edwardes ; and myself. The committee-room gradually filled, with men in 
a curious condition, between bustling and sauntering. I was pleased with 
the order and quiet of the proceedings, but surprised to see an air of care- 





lessness on most countenances—a vague smile of anticipated amusement; 
and if occasionally a grave face of settled purpose showed itself amidst the 
others, it looked strange and out of place! Yet the object of the meeting 
was “to sympathize with Hungary, and the other down-trodden peoples 
struggling for freedom against the Absolutist tyrants of Europe.” If it 
had been a party assembled for a christening, there could not have been an 
air of gayer decorum. One source of anxiety was evinced in the constantly 
repeated question, “ Has Lord Dudley come?” Lord Dudley, they told 
me, is a “ steady-going chairman”’ for all meetings on Liberal foreign sub- 
jects. At last he did come, but I did not discover him by any personal 
distinction, until he emerged into the distinction of the chair. He has oc- 
cupied that post for a generation or two, and seems likely to continue in it. 
Before we left the room, however, another source of anxiety broke forth, 
and a whispered rumour ran round, that there were ‘ Chartists” im the 
meeting. The announcement was met with a great show of firmness in the 
cominittee, who at once rose to take their places in a body, and we defiled 
on to the platform. J 

It was a grand sight, that body of Englishmen of all ranks, roused into 
enthusiasm, alive with patriotic fire, offering to Hungary and her fellow- 
sufferers, not an unavailing sorrow, but the active sympathy of a powerful 
nation, full of victories and of resources. My bosom bounded at the sight, 
and I could feel Yseult cling to my arm under the same shock of pleased 
excitement. ‘It was as if a burst of light had broken once more upen our 
beloved Italy. And what followed ‘was calculated to strengthen that 
feeling of hopefulness. 

The chairman, in plain English accents, described the wrongs which 
Hungary had endured, which Italy still sustained. He denounced the 
cruelties, the tyrannies, the barbarisms, the encroachments of Austra and 
Russia, with their dependent allies ; and other speakers that followed kept 
up the strain. The meeting responded bravely with its cheers. One 
resolution, denouncing the tyrants, was moved by a gentleman who was 





| the indignities and sufferings of the people so as to draw tears even 


; ; é d 
announced as having travelled both in Hungary and Italy, and oe 


the burning eyes of the men. The Reverend Alfred Conway, @ clergyma 
of the Church of England, declared that Protestantism was at stake 1D 
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for which Kossuth asked their sympathies. The excitement spread 
and waxed. A fine stalwart fellow, who looked almost too free in his 
bearing for an officer of regulars, and whom I took for a revolutionary 
colonel, with rough ringlets overhanging a manly brow, and black moustache 
overhanging the portal of a magnificent voice, made the place ring with 
calls to battle against the tyrants. The whole meeting rose and cheered, 
many times. The cool Edwardes shared the general fervour, and, in 
seconding the bearded speaker, he declared that “ the men of Marylebone 
had come forward, and thus supported, the patriots of Italy and Hungary 
would not quail before their gigantic but cowardly oppressors.” It would 
be impossible to describe the piercing thunder crash of applause that 
followed that declaration of war : an Hungarian gentleman on the platform 
Jeaned over and shook hands with Edwardes, who extended his own hand 
to the audience, and introduced his foreign friend to them im dumb show, 
as Maria Theresa showed her son to the Hungarians. Many women were 
undisguisedly in tears ; and I am not sure that the lights did not dance 
before my own eyes in a magnified and uncertain brilliancy. When the 
tumult had a little subsided, a feeling of discordant though suppressed un- 
easiness betrayed itself on the platform ; and I found it was occasioned by 
an intruder, who was gradually making his way amongst us. 
which followed was not pleasant, especially after the rest. 

The people on the platform mostly shrank from him with an air 
strangely blending dislike, fear, and contempt; the chairman announced 
him to the meeting with a forced nonchalance, and the loud applause from 
a small section of the audience only marked the more strongly the passive 
silence of the rest. The speaker did not conciliate favour by his aspect. 
Amien and dress that civilians might call * military,’’ was made up of a blue 
frock coat and an unconquerable effrontery. A large head, colourless eyes, 
and a natural wig of luminous curls—a piercing voice broken by “ ahems,” 
with a mincing utterance—a bustling manner, with hands in coat pockets, 
elbows stuck out behind, and breast expanded—were traits that conspired 
to stamp the gentilldtre with unquenchable vulgarity and ineffectual pre- 
sumption, His speech was a farrago of bombastic oratory—violent in 
adjectives, without a single practical proposition ; violent in denunciations 
of certain “oppressors” at home, who rivalled Austria in nefariousness ; 
copious in insinuations that class must be natural enemy to class, and 
strewn with artfully contrived innuendos against the sincerity of every 
speaker but himself. His adjectives delighted his own party. The 
“amendment ’’ which he moved appeared to me to be subjected to some 
impromptu alteration; while he rounded his inflated periods, his 
wandering eye—not the less cunning for a certain glassy wildness— 
seanned the numbers of his adherents; and probably seeing that he 
could not prevail in any real division, he ended by moving a “ rider,” 
which was nothing more than a democratic truism. The chairman hesi- 
tated to submit this truism to the vote; and then the scene of feebleness 
contending with false bluster was humiliating. At last, however, the 
chairman did “put ’’ the motion ; and it was scouted by nine-tenths of the 
bold Englishmen, who declined the responsibility of saying something or 
other about “the people ”—I forget what, but it was very harmless. The 
cunning demagogue then, making the most of the chairman’s hesitation, 
“now discovered the motive ;”’ for, with shameless and overt disregard to 
facts before our eyes, he declared that his amendment had been supported 
by “a decided majority.” Nevertheless, advising his adherents “to be 
quite peaceable,”’ and declaring that, in spite of the infamous treatment 
which “the working classes” had received in his person, Hungary should 
still rejoice in his support, he “waived his right to put the question over 
again,” and magnanimously retired into a conspicuous position. The 
painful thing was to see real men of the working classes connive at the 

elaced farce ; scarcely less so to see sturdy Englishmen of middle class 
taking the farce for a formidable tragic drama. 

The tone of cordiality and courage was soon restored by the appearance 
of a gentleman who “had just seen Kossuth ;” the stream of sympathizing 
eloquence flowed once more ; and, after “resolving”? various insimuations 
that England would not suffer Austria, &e. “to ride rough shod over bleed- 
ing and weeping nations,” we broke up the public council with “ three 
times three cheers for Kossuth and Mazzini.” 

A few of our platform friends went home with us to supper, Conway 
and the bearded man among them, and one silent man named Davis. The 
revolutionary colonel proves to be a young English artist, and a very fine 
fellow he seems, The spirit of the meeting continued at the supper table, 
ad the talk was animated. Conway did not say much; but, hearing what 
Thad of English clergymen, I was astonished at the freedom with which 
others talked around him, and at the perfect ease which he displayed 

an incessant cross fire of the most subversive allusions. Politics, 
ues, Morals, religion itself, were glanced at ; the people talking were 
— vigorous in tongue. Walter Stanhope, the artist, is an avowed 

Pintualist,” a new sort of Deist, if I understand the term rightly ; 

wardes talks blank Atheism in Church of England dialect ; you know my 
betes 5 Yseult, like all artists, is religious, but her creed seemed to 

primitive kind, that might have frightened a gentleman in a clerical 
neekeloth even from the supper table. Conway, however, joined in the 
Conversation with the readiest reciprocity, only I observed that he never 
2, the Sa exposition of his own; he performed in the contest the part of 
wn quantity. In politics he did not scruple to be positive, and 

Muong them all he was the most sanguine as to the effect of the present 


The scene 











movement in England. Austria must be stopped; and England at last 
would know her duty, not only to the freedom of the people, but to the 
continuance of constitutional thrones. Stanhope joined him, and asked 
Edwardes what he thought? 

“I think, my boy,” he answered, “ that I will take that pale ale if you 
will hand the bottle over. You can’t get this in Italy; it is the newest of 
our ‘ free institutions,’-—and the best.’ 

“Don’t trifle with serious questions, Edwardes,” said Conway; “ you 
are asked what we shall do next?” 

“What next? Do you mean in the ‘ movement,’ as you call it? Why, 
then, I say that we shall do—nothing.” 

“ Nothing! What! not after glorious meetings like this to-night ?—not 
after all the excitement that Kossuth has awakened? Surely you don’t 
believe 

«« « Excitement !’ 








‘glorious meeting!’ Conway, I will get you a place 
on the Morning Advertiser, as reporter ; you have quite caught the style. 
Well, I beg your pardon, I will be serious. Will you tell me what we can 
do next?” 

“Make good our word. 
England cannot do?” 


* Nothing—except that which she doesn’t feel inclined to. If she 
were to ‘make good her word,’ might it not lead her intoa war? Well, 
then, there is one thing that England won’t do—she won’t go to war. That 
is her single, her fixed idea in foreign polities.” 

“But her sympathy?—her interest in keeping up constitutional prin- 
ciples ?— her sense of right ?” 

Edwardes coolly emptied his tall glass of pale ale. 

* Do you mean,” I said, breaking the long pause, “that all this turmoil, 
this movement, this bold promising, will come to nothing? You have 
been resolving to-night; shall you not do anything upon your own resolu- 
tions? And ‘the men of Marylebone’— have not they come forward at 
your own acclaim ?” 

“The men of Marylebone!”’ sneered Edwardes, his voice sinking to a 
whisper of contempt: “if they come forward with five shillings why, 
then, the committee-men will have so much the less to pay for ‘ the 
expenses.’ ”” 


What we can do! Why, what is that 





It is needless, if it were possible, to repeat our whole conversation. 
The substance of it was, that these “ demonstrations” really mean nothing 
at all. Edwardes, indeed, denied such a conclusion; be thought that 
‘there was a moral effect’ from the implied threat ; and he could not be 
made to sec that to threaten, and to declare your intention of not fulfilling 
your threat, is really not a menace but a licence. He could not be made 
to see that by the double, the manifold farce, Englishmen are beating 
down their respect for each other—man to man, class to class. “ It is so,” 
he rejoined, ‘in all other matters. We meet, move, and resolve; but 
public meetings are not an official department, and nobody thinks them so. 
They express public opinion, and that, in its quiet way, is the real ruler of 


England. Meanwhile England succeeds, for herself, to herself, and im 
herself. Let well alone. 


As to expecting that England will do anything 
to follow up Marylebone in a crusade against Austria—you might as well 
believe that Lord John really means to pass some new Reform Bill, or that 
Disraeli would intend to restore Protection.” 

“How can you say,” cried Conway, “ that public opinion rules, when 
public opinion—that is, the opinion of the public—never stands forth ?” 

‘“ No,” cried Stanhope; ‘‘no man declares his opinion—except Mrs. 
Edwardes; such a face as that cannot cover a prevaricating tongue; and 
when her soft coral moves in its ivory-guarded couch, the music of truth 
penetrates through the mob-babble of hypocrisy. But no man sd 

“Tf you make my wife blush, Stanhope, I must make your ribs blush 
deeper.” 

“We'll knock the buttons off the foils to-morrow morning. But tell 
me, Edwardes, who else speaks what he thinks? You don’t; for you are 
an atheist, and speak in good round churehwarden slang. Davis, here ; 
upon my soul I don’t know what he is; but I only know that he hides 
it all. And Conway is PP 

« A clergyman of the Church of England,” said Conway, in a melan- 
choly but firm tone. 

A loud laugh celebrated the repartee, in a manner that all afterwards 
felt to jar with the sad expression of Conway’s face. 

“You exaggerate, Walter,” cried Yseult, drawing off attention to her- 
self; ‘“‘ many speak the truth. You do, for one; so does he,” pointing to 
me, “and so does my worthy husband here, in his conduct, whatever he 
may think it right to do with a tongue enrolled as M.R.C.S.” 

“ Nay, nay,” eried Conway 

** Come,” interrupted Edwardes, “let us leave vain opinions, and have 
some music. Art is always true; its dissonances are but the coy reluc- 
tances of harmony; its resolutions are not vain; its law wins obedience 
alike from ruler and vagabond. Let us close the night reverently with law, 
Yseult ; and be thou the enthroned Queen of Truth.” 

We all rose from table, and Yseult moved to take her place at the 
pianoforte; but half way she stopped, and declared that she could not 
sing anote. Her white and quivering lips made good her words; she was 
evidently struggling with some revulsion of mind; and as a diversion to it, 
she began to caress the anxious Margaret, who had thrown her arms round 
her, Edwardes was scarcely less pale than his wife. Our visitors hastily 
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bade good night, and went; and I came up to my own room, to report to 
you this my first experience in the political life of England. 

Abnegation and false seeming still, as far as I can see, crush the vitality 
of the great nation, not less in its public affairs than its home. But there 
is a life struggling underneath, and at times seen, either in the heaving of 
the surface, or in the rending of it—a life compressed, but strong and real. 
I begin to discern it. 








Che Sets, : 


DREARY LONDON. 

*‘Lonpon is the best place in summer,” said Horace Walpole, “and the 
only place in winter.” But he said nothing of September and October! 
O the dreary dreary place it is just now! One wanders forlorn through 
Pall-mall, and desolate through Pimlico—not a dinner, not a ball, not an 
“at home,” not even a cosy evening of unpremeditated “ dropping in,”— 
nothing to vary and brighten existence! The operas are over: Covent 
Garden closed on Wednesday night ; Mario being in such magnificent voice 
that the close is a calamity. Everybody is away. Albert Smith shuts 
up Mont Blanc on the 11th; he retires into privacy and meditation, in- 
tensely occupied with his work, The Geology of the Glaciers, some day 
to astonish Benes. “ Last week” everywhere meets my eye. I begin 
to feel apprehensions such as must have visited the ‘ Last Man.” 

What am I to do with myself? If only some “ great American trage- 
dian” would give a series of “ Shakspearian impersonations,” or Charles 
Kean open in “ Macbeth,”—anything, in short, for me to fall upon in 
merciless delight. But no: London has no amusement now. 

— Jane is away: O when willshe return? Julia is flirting at the Presi- 
dent’s balls. Isabella is at the sea-side ; it is true, as she remarks, she 
has left me her husband to keep me company,—la belle récompense! (I 
don’t know what your opinion may be, but I don’t care much about hus- 
bands—do you ?) 

I must return to my Christian Fathers. There is no other resource. I 
don’t say it is lively, but it is a resource; and who knows what treasures 
I may discover there? And yet stay! what is this? Sadler's Wells re- 
opened, with All's Well that Ends Well, a play no one has seen, revived 
with all Mr. Phelps’ care ; that gives pause! Tertullian or Parolles ? 
Chrysostom or Bertram? The perplexity of Buridan’s ass between water 
and hay is the perplexity I feel. While Iam making up my mind, here 
is a word from the Times :— 

“At any theatre besides Sadler’s Wells, we should be surprised to see a revival 
of All’s Well that Ends Well, but the Islington establishment is a sort of museum 
for the exhibition of dramatic curiosities, and we have no more right to be 
astounded at finding some Elizabethan crudity within its precincts than at finding 
a Buddhist idol in a missionary collection. That the piece is by Shakspeare, and 
that the piece is rare, is in itself a sufficient recommendaticn to the manager, who 
is sure that a number of English literati will pay him a visit, just as the head- 
master of Westminster School is sure that Terence will attract the ‘Old West- 
minsters.’ There is the further recommendation in <AJll’s Well that Ends Well, 
that Parolles, whose episode stands quite apart from Boccaccio’s tale, affords Mr. 
Phelps an opportunity of displaying that comic humour which has, of late, been 
brought forward almost as a new talent. By his strong, sharp delineation of the 
poltroonery of Parolles, and that abject servility which sueceeds empty vaunting, he 
maintains an interest in an otherwise weak piece, and commands incessant roars 
of laughter. As the plot of the play is of such a ticklish nature, we should in 

justice observe, that by making the production of the ring the sole condition named 
in Bertram’s letter, and by other judicious alterations, the offensive peculiarities 
are kept so far in the background that nothing is left to shock the ordinary spee- 
tator, though, at the same time, we cannot help remarking that these sacrifices to 
delicacy weaken the real motives of the action. 

“The mise en scdne is in the best taste, as is usual at this establishment, and 
the applause of the audience, which was bestowed on the revival of the piece last 
night, showed that the manager’s exertions had not been in vain.” 





«STRIKE! STRIKE THE LIGHT ZITHER!” 
Ir you have the slightest inclination to leave the gay and festive scene, 
the halls, the halls of dazzling light, and roam with me, and readers 





Epvcation.—In early life, the brain is too lax in | 

its structure and limited in its powers of action, to per- 

mit safely the study of some of the profounder parts 

of knowledge, which the injudicious anxiety of parents | 

often forces upon young minds; or indeed long-con- | 
| 








Commercial Wats. | The Foological Gardens, 


een, I will soothe your weariness, and wake up your id spir; 
oo maneien. ‘ - P your languid spirit bya 
But before I call it a new sensation, answer me, Did . 

with Styrian peasants—(thick-ankled maidens, of incorruptible’ 2% 
temptable virtue!) to the sound of the zither? Do you know aa 
zither is? You do not. It is of the guitar genus, but infinitel 

musical. It is about two feet long, and possesses a distinct ines 
treble. The thirty-one strings are silver spun and gut, in the base 
the treble there are three wire strings on which the player strikes ich 
a small plectrum worn as a ring on the thumb. This at least is t 


perfect instrument, the Viennese and civilized form of the pr odie 
that of the one played on by the aforesaid unattemptables. But from 


my meagre description you can form no idea of the “ ravishing division” 
with which Herr Schnitzer plays on it. 

We were at supper the other night, supping as only people of ¢ rit 
can sup, when one of the newly arrived guests proposed that he should 
drag a friend of his out of bed, and bring him with, his musie into our 
sparkling circle. Said—done! Before an ordinary man could have 
yawned away his surprise, Herr Schnitzer appeared ; and placing 
little zither on the table kept us spell-bound for hours— 

His volant touch 
Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue, 


(Milton says fugue, but for fugue in this case read melody.) 

And quidily his pupil joined him, and we had duos to witch the heart 
away! The questionings were endless; the desires to learn this instru. 
ment and witch away the coy reluctant hearts of maidens, not of the 
Styrian type, were loudly expressed. There was something so tremblingly 

laintive in its tones that we all felt such an instrument cunning] played 
joe the soft twilight hours, must subdue the haughtiest o tones 
and as we were all intense bachelors, (with the most steadfast intention 
of remaining so) you may imagine how eager we were to get Herr 
Schnitzer’s address. (In confidence I give it you. It is Thomas's Hotel, 
Jermyn Street.) Thus furnished we now know where the secret of Orpheus 
may be learned, and our exultant ery is, ‘‘ Beauties beware !” 

But even to the more sedate reader, happily not haunted with visions 
of unsubduable Beauty, this bit of information may not be without its 
value; for I assure him in all seriousness, if he desire to have anew 
musical delight, let him engage Herr Schnitzer to play in a soirée intine, 
and he will probably not be content with hearing, but will desire to learn 
the instrument himself. Viviay, 


his queer 





THE LAST NIGHT AT COVENT GARDEN. 


Let me say one word about the last night of the Huguenots and of the 
season at Covent Garden. Vivian has told you that Mario was in 
glorious voice. Yes! It seemed as though he were resolved to assert 
his supremacy at parting, and to be the despair of all succeeding Raouls. 
He had already convinced the most obdurate cavillers that neither Meyer. 
beer, nor the snows of Russia had yet worn out the manly and volup- 
tuous tenderness of the loveliest of voices ; though the fatigue of Grand 
Opera may perhaps have lent a certain coy reserve and dainty delicacy 
to its use. And his acting—ever more intense and more elaborated! 

Grisi seemed a little out of voice and spirits, though still Ja Diva; but, 
en revanche, we had Anna Zerr, who, at an hour or two's notice, took the 

vart of the Queen, and gave to Marguerite a prominence unsuspected 
; those who had only known Madame Castellan’s sweet but insipid 
version of the character. _Madlle. Anna Zerr, by the animation and 
grace of her acting, and the brilliancy of her singing, not only 
superseded the indulgence which was officially asked for her, but 
achieved a triumph of her own, and divided the honours with Mario, who 
seemed at first a little scared at the unusual torrent of German gutturals. 
To be sure, these gutturals became a shower of pearls as they fell from 
Anna Zerr’s lips. By the bye, the four horses appeared as usual in the 
second act, and I did not observe that they pea the indignation of the 
audience as on the first night of Pietro, and yet Meyerbeer surely did 
not compose the horses, or we might understand why certain critics ad- 
mire in the Huguenots what they denounce in Pietro. But then -Meyer- 
beer is never noisy, and he never wrote good dance music—witness the 
Rataplan and the Pas des Patineurs. Le Cuar-Hoaxt, 


REGENT'S PARK, ‘ 
Ave Open to Visitors daily. The Collection now contains upwards 
of 1500 Specimens, including tw6 fine CHIMPANZEES, the Hupro- 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. _ poramvs presented by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, Evxraants, 


i ; i i UN ; r noc s, G § d young, Levcoryx and young, 
tinued study of any sort. Rash is the attempt in early BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. a ee Camnce, Zunnas, L10ms, Thoms, 
life to enter on the study of algebra or geometry, or | _ (Ctosrxe Pricrs.) Jaavars, Bears, Ostrrcnes, and the Apreryx presented by 


whatever else demands sedulous exercise of the powers | 
of reasoning, in preference to the lighter labours of | 





the Lieut.-Governor of New Zealand, ll Visitors are now 


Satur, Mond. Tues. Wedn. Thurs. Frid. | admitted to Mr. Gould’s Collection of Huamsa Brxps without 
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the mental powers, and do not break them down. The pew $ per Conte | foe FONT BLANC.—Mr. ALBERT SMITH 
obscurity in after-life of many of the young men who | pOyE qip oc ce cee ees a Ue gies has the honour to announce that his = a Sd 
have won the highest honours in our Universities, too | Ditto Bonds, £1000... 59 | 86 | 86 |... 86 | 85 MONT BLANC will CLOBE tr the Seana, St — _ pe 
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strength, and could not be sustained ; and as such un- | pitto, £500.............. ‘ied ey ail Pei PP | Chamouni, In the recess the room will be cotiealy een i 
natural efforts are sure to be followed by exhaustion | Ditto, Small ............ rea eer 171 p| 71p lished, and some alterations and improvemen eh 
: ° ° a is hoped, will contribute much to the comfort ©! 
and inaetion, this strong endeavour after eminency de- FOREIGN FUNDS. audience.—Egyptian Hall, Sept.1, 1852, 
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WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES! 





Save 50 per Cent. by purchasing your Watches direct from the Manufacturer, at the 
: Wholesale Trade Price. 


Warranted Gold Watches, extra jewelled, with all the recent improvements 


The same Movements in Silver Cases 
Handsome Morocco Cases for same 


£315 0 
9 






Every other description of Watch in the same proportion. 


Sent Free to any part of the Kingdom upon receipt of One Shilling Extra. 
Duplex and other Watches practically Repaired and put in order, at the Trade Prices, at 
DANIEL ELLIOTT HEDGER’S WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
27, CITY ROAD, near Finsbury Square, London. 


*,* Merchants, Captains, and the Trade supplied in any quantities on very favourable terms. 


> ___ an San 





HATS AS SHOWN AT THE EXHIBITION, Class XX., No. LV. 


PALMER 


AND CO, 


51, STONES’ END, BOROUGH, (Opposite the Police Court.) 
THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND ONLY RETAIL HAT & CAP FACTORY IN THE BOROUGH. 
ASSORTMENTS SENT ON APPROVAL, 
No Extra Charge for Bespoke Articles—No Charge for Delivery in Town or Country. 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALES AND BARON 
LIEBIG.—Although not in the habit of replying to 
us advertisements, and although they cannot conde- 
to answer some of a very discreditable nature to the 
parties concerned, ALLsorr AND SONS are compelled to take 
notice of an announcement bearing the name of Professor 
Luni, to which an invidious publicity has been given. Messrs. 
Ausorr anp Sons regret this necessity, as they have reason to 
that advertisement has emanated from an unworthy 
on the part of those who should rather have shown 
gratitude for the labour and expense which Messrs. ALLSopP 
asp Sons have not spared to remove the otherwise ruinous pre- 
jndice impending over the Pale and Bitter Ales of this country, 
from the mistake of a French chemist. 
Messrs. ALLsorr aND Sons would now call the attention of 
the public to the following points :— 
the original letter of Baron Lresia is addressed to Mr. 
Hayay Autsorr, individually :— 
That he therein intimates that he had been applied to by Mr. 
Haway Attsorr on the subject, and that his opinion had been 
ted, of course, for publication by that gentleman : 
"Phat he therein acknowledges the receipt of samples of ALt- 
gorr’s Patz Aves, from the London bottlers, as well as other 
of the same, sent to him direct, by private friends, On 
these he, specifically, founds the opinion reported by him to Mr. 
Hawgy Auisorr in that letter—the general mention of the 
Burton brewers being incidental :— 
Thus, then, the letter of Baron Lresia, having been written 
. ALLSOpr AND Sons, and sent to Mr. Henry ALL- 
sorr, on the subject of Messrs. ALLSOPP AND Sons’ ALks, they, 
having, as they had, Baron Lizpia's authority to do so, were 
y entitled to publish it. 
essrs, ALLSOrP aND Sons consider it not unnecessary to 
add, that their intercourse with Baron Lienie is of some dura- 
tion; they having frequently consulted the learned Professor 
on certain processes of brewing. And they are confident, there- 
fore, that this last letter, anonymously issued, must either have 
tly mutilated previously to publication, or that it 
cold Say have been oun in reply to come wrong Impression 
conveyed to that eminent man in respect to an dena undue 
publicity given to his opinions. 
Barton-upon-Trent, August 25, 1852. 


PROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE. 


From Baron Liznic To Mr. Auusopr. 
“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I am 
myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience 
enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of 
the most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage, both for the invalid 
and the robust. 
“Giessen, May 6, 1852. Jvstus Lrepic.” 
That the Pablic might form a correct judgment of the inten- 
tion of that eminent authority, Messrs. ALLSopP AND Sons 
have re-published Baron Lireia’s Levrer To Mr. ALLsore 
in extenso, in all the London Daily Journals, as well as in other 
ers; Copies of which Letter, and of the very numerous and 
continually increasing Professional Testimonials in favour of 
their Pare ayy Bitter Aur, may be obtained on application 
at the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent ; or at their Establishments 
in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Derby, Dudley, Glas, 
Dubiin, Birmingham, and elsewhere. [T. No. 
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EAL AND 

‘ CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, 
containing designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Bed- 

and also their Priced List of Bc dding. They have like- 
Wise, in addition to their usual Stock, a great variety of 
PARISTAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they 
have just imported. 

Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road. 


a 
(porta PERCHA TUBING.—Many 
| inquiries having been made as to the Durability of this 
Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing 
tention to the following letter, received 
MOM MR. C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD: 
a “Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
In 
in 


i answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 
ang for ae Suctions, | find that the water has not affected 
have 





least, although it will eat lead through in two years ; we 
Ined, it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
much easier fixed, and a more perfect job. 
* Youts, &c., C. HACKER.” 
at. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, containing Instruc 
to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be for 

on the receipt of three postage stamps. 

GUITA PERCHA COM PANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Established in 1837. 
ATATIONAL MERCANTILE (MUTUAL) 
A LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS TO BE DECLARED IN 1857. 
All parties desirous of participating in the Bonus to be 


declared in July, 1857, and annually thereafter, must send in 
their proposals on or before the 30th September instant. 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS DECLARED AND PAID.. 
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££ 8. £ 8. 
23 8 172 967 2) Feb. 7, 1852. 
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£ se. 
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| £ 
1105) 400 April 18,1843. 
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\ 
Being, in addition to the sum assured, a return of all the 
premiums received, with the exception of £5 7s. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The profits are divided annually amongst those policy holders 


who have paid five or more annual premiums, and may be taken | 


by way of reduction of premium, or addition to the sum assured. 
JENJINS JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 
id UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
= COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The Court of Directors grant Letters of Credit and Bills at 
Thirty Days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Adelaide. The 
exchange on sums above £10 is now at a premium or charge of 


2 per cent. Approved Drafts on South Australia negotiated, 
and Bills ecollected.—Apply at the Company’s Office, No. 54, 


Old Broad Street, London. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





London, September. 


\ hme PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 

Book Passengers and receive Goods and Parcels for MALTA, 

EGYPT, INDIA, and CHINA, by their Steamers leaving 

Southampton on the 20th of every Month. 

The Company’s Steamers also start for MALTA and CON- 
STANTINOPLE on the 29th, and VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, 
CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the 
Month. 

For further information appiy at the Company’s Offices, 122, 
Leadenhall Street, London; and Oriental Place, Southampton, 


| EPARTMENT 


Session commenced on Ist September. 
The MUSEUM of Ornamental Art, with a Special Collection 
of Pottery, including very fine Specimens of Old Sevrés Porce- 
lain, lent by the Queen for study, is open to the Public on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, FREE : on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, Students are admitted free. Occasional applicants 
vay 6d. 
‘ Prospectuses, &c., at the Offices; at Somerset House, and 37, 
Gower Street; Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly ; 
Mr. G. Bell, 186, Fleet Street ; Messrs. Jackson and Graham, 
37, Oxford Street ; Messrs. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mall, East ; and 
Mrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 
W.R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 











ATR.—R. BECK is now manufacturing the 
most superior HEAD-DRESSES for LADIES and GEN- 
TLEMEN, upon an entirely New Construction. R. B. has for 
years paid the strictest regard to fitting the Head, and studying 
the style and figure of the wearer, requisites too often lost 
sight of by the ordinary Wigmakers; and without which the 
tulse head-dress is immediately detected. His Wigs have like- 
wise the great advantage of being only feather-weight ; neither 
shrinking nor expanding; nor will they lose colour, or change 
in any chmate. Prices range from One Guinea. 
R. Beck, Established upwards of Twenty-five Years, Removed 
from Cheapside to 4, OLD JEWRY. 
Hair-Cutting, Curling, Shampooing; hot and cold towels, 
clean brushes, &c. Charge, 6d, 





OF PRACTICAL ART, | 


Marlborough House, Pall Mall: The Autumn and Winter | 
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Life Assurance. 


LAY PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
AND TRUST SOCIETY, 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London; and 19, Princess Street, 
anchester, 
Subscribed Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. James Macaulay, Esq. 
Benj. Chandler, jun., F sq. Henry Paull, Esq. 
Edward W. Cox, Esq. Robert Young, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 
James Hutton, Esq., Moorgate Street, 
BANKERS. 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street, 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Henry Stevens, Esq., 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Francis G, P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall, 
MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Dr. McCann, Parliament Street. 
SOLICITOR. 
William Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
PROCTOR, 
H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
William Neison, Esq. F.8.8. 


MANCHESTER BOARD. 


DIRECTORS, 
Nicholas Earle, Esq. Thomas Taylor, Esq., 
Isaac Hall, Esq. Norfolk Street. 


W. H. Partington, Esq. 


G. B. Withington, Esq. 
James Street, Esq. 


Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., and Co, 
COUNSEL. 
J.P. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall Buildings, Cross Street. 
PHYSICIAN, 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 8, Chatham Street, Piceadilly. 
SURGEON. 
R. H. M‘Keand, Esq., 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter’s, 
SURVEYORS, 
Mr. Edward Corbett. j Mr, Edward Nicholson, 
Mr. William Radford. 
AGENTS, 
Messrs, Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street, 
SECRETARY. 
W. H. Partington, Esq. 
This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance 
to Proprrty as well as to Life ; and its business consists of 


The Assurance of Dergcrive and UNMARKETABLE TITLES, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 


The Assurance of Copynouips, Lirenotps, and Leasrnonps, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than FregHops, 


| for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 


The redemption of Loans and Mortreaers, and guaranteeing 
their absolute repayment within a given period. 

Increased and Immediate ANNvITIES granted upon HgantHy 
as well as Diskasep Livers. 

The Fipe.ity of Clerks, Servants, and others GuaRaANTEED 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire Assurances effected for the whole term of life, or for a 
term of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. 

ExpowMENT aud Epvcation Assvrawces and ANNVITIES 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the 
age agreed upon. 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, or increased incomes, granted in 
exchange for Reversionary [yTerests. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Society are LNDISPCTABLE, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 

WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., Actuary and Secretary. 

30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 

AGcryts WanTED. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
EstaBLisHep By RoyaL CHARTER A.D, 1720, 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office, 7, Rovau ExcuaneR, CoRNuILy. 
Branch Office, 10, RuGunt Steer. 
Actuary, Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 
Tuts Corporation has effected Assurances for a period 
exceeding Onzk Hunprep anp Tuirty Years, on the most 


FavovurnaBLe TERMS. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








All Policies Indisputable, and payable to Holder within fourteen 
days alter Death, and free of Policy Stamp to the Assured, 
An entirely new and most economical Scale of Premiums. 


Hees EHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15 and 16, Apam Street, Apetrur, Lowpon. 
DIRECTORS. 
Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq. 
Edward Bascome, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Paterson, Esq. 
Peter Paterson, Esq., jun, 
DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 

1. Every Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health, 
age, and interest, being admitted on the Policy. 

2. A Lower Scale of Premiums than any other Office. 

3. Policies transferable by indorsement, 

4. Policies Paid within Fourteen Days after Proof of Death, 

5. No charge for Policy Stamp. 

6. Persons recently asswred in other Offices may obtain indis- 
putable Policies from this Company at more moderate rates of 
premiums, E 

7. Medical Referees in all cases paid by the Company, 

RICHARD HODSON, Secretary, 


William Ashton, Esq. 

The Rev, Thomas Cator, 
Charles Hulse, Esq. 

F. Davenport B. Webster, Esq. 
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A THES Se LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of SHARE- 
HOLDERS, held at the Office, 30, Sackville Street, London, on 
Tuesday, 31st August, 1852. 

The Report was made, in which it was stated that Branch 
Boards, consisting of Directors, influential in their various 
localities, had been formed at Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Hull, and Isle of Man ; and others were in course of formation. 

Agencies of great respectability had also been formed in 
towns and places of importance; and efficient measures are 
being taken to extend this system to all parts of the Kingdom. 

That an arrangement has n made with an Institution 
of a kindred nature, entitled the Atheneum Institute, which 
has already secured to itself very high patronage and influential 
support. By this junction of interests, that large and powerful 
class, the members of the Literary and Newspaper Press, will 
have a direct interest in supporting and promoting the Atheneum 
Life Assurance Society, and it is only owing to the unavoidable 
delay oceasioned by the arrangement of technical details, that 
several policies thus flowing into the Society do not appear in 
the financial statement of the present year. 

That the features peculiar to the Atheneum, such as policies 
being made payable to holder, and other arrangements, had 
been found to be popular; and every means had been taken by 
the Directors, and the Officers, to place them effectually before 
Assurers. 

It appeared by the balance sheet that the capital and deposits 
amounted to £18,515 3s. 2d., and the preliminary expenses 
to £2585; and that during this first year - rather nine months 
only of active operation) 322 policies had been issued, yielding 
£4419 5s. 2d. in premiums, and the total number of proposals 
413. £5020 had been invested on unexceptionable securities, 
yielding excellent interest. 

The following resolutions were then unanimously adopted :— 

Resolution 1,— Proposed by Alexander Richmond, Esq., 
seconded by John King, Esq.—That the report now read be 
received and adopted. . 

Resolution 2.—Proposed by James Andrew Durham, Fsq., 
seconded by Alexander F. Ashton, Esq.—That the Directors, 
the Rev. J. Bartlett, M.A., John Baldwm Buckstone, Esq., and 
Henry Harriss, Esq., retiring by rotation, be re-elected. 

Resolution 3.—Proposed by Henry Harriss, Esq., seconded 
by William L. Howard, Esq.—That a dividend at the rate of 
five pound per cent. per annum (clear of income tax) on the 
paid-up capital be dudeok and that the directors be empowered 
to pay the same half-yearly between the intervals of the annual 
meetings. 

Resolution 4.—Proposed by William Cribh, Esq., seconded 
by Edward Brooks, Esq.—That James Andrew Durham, Esq., 
and Charles Mitchell, Esq., be re-elected auditors for the share- 
holders for the ensuing year. 

Resolution 5.—Proposed by Alex. Richmond, Esq., seconded 
by Charles Mitchell, Esq.—That the cordial thanks of this 
meeting be given to the medical officers. 

Resolution 6.—Proposed by F. G. Tomlins, Esq., seconded 
by Michael Sola, Esq.—That the cordial thanks of this meeting 
be given to Henry Sutton, Esq., for his efficient and successful 
services. 

Thanks were afterwards tendered to the Chairman, Directors, 


and Auditors. 
J. BARTLETT, Chairman. 
HENRY SUTTON, Menager. 
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admirably treated, and there is a delightful article on ‘ Eng- 
land’s Forgotten Worthies,’ especially to be named with plea- 
sure. The notion of treating quarterly in four final articles the 
general contemporary literature of England, America, Germany, 
and France, is very good; the articles are well done, and they 
place the reader of the Review in possession of a kind of infor- 
mation which he wants about the literature of the day. Let us 
hope, then, that our old friend the Westminster, brought as it 
now is into complete harmony with the spirit of the time, and 
having its pages furnished by thinking men as well as able | 
writers, will take gradually a sure hold of the public, and will 
be Lought by those who heretofore have heen satisfied to read it 
as it came to them borrowed from the circulating library. We 
wish its new conductors all success, They are in the right way 
to obtain it.”—Evaminer, July 24th. z 

“The new Westminster Review is a brilliant and thoughtful 
one.” — Leader, July 10th. 








“Tn general, the Review is characterized by great novelty and 
great vigour.” —Economist, July 10th. . 

“This number, like its predecessors, is characterized by en- 
larged thought, loftiness of purpose, and a style of great fresh- 
ness, brilliance, and vigour.’’-—Sheffield Free Press. 

‘The reader who looks to the snecessive issues of the West- 
minster for a well-stored field of matter whence he may derive 
intellectual improvement and gratification, will find hisexpecta- | 
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* We have no hesitation in saying that the Westminster 
Review, in point of talent, is not surpassed by any of its nume- 
rous contemporaries.” —Cambridye Independent. 

‘The present number well maintains that high and indepen- 
dent position which the first did and promised to continue.” 

Plymouth Journal, 
of a very high order.”—Weatern 











“The contributions are 
Times. 

‘*The present number contains no fewer than thirteen articles. 
all written with consummate ability, and all treating of popular 
and interesting suljects.”’—Nottingham Mercury. 
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